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BY HOSEA BALLOU, Pastor. 


Text:—Train up 4 child in the way he 
should go; and when he is old he will noi de- 
part from it, "tmeProv. 2xU: 6. | 

The subject to which the words of the | 
text invite our attention, all will acknowl- | 
edge to be of momentous weight, especially | 
when considered in relation to the happi- | 
ness of those most dear to our affections; | 
and also to their usefulness to community, 
when their professions and occupations may 
exert a sensible influence in forming both its 
moral and political character, 

As a gardener, who had prepared the soil 
for the reception of seed, would be cautious 
not to commit to the bosom of the earth such 
seed as he would not desire should grow; | 
every parent and guardian should be still 
more careful concerning the thoughts, the 
ideas, the passions, the principles and senti- | 
ments which he causes to germinate in the 
tender minds of those whom providence has 
committed to hisspecial charge. Impressed | 
with the truth of these suggestions, and with 
the importance of the subject, let us endeav- 
or, by cautious examination, to fix on some | 
general rules by which it may be safe to, 
govern ourselves in the discharge of the 
duties under consideration. 

In the first place we need to fix on a_prop- 
er plan and system of government. With- 
out a proper and suitable government, we 
shall make but poor progress in educating 
our sons and our daughters, or in training 
them up in the way they should go, But in 
fixing on a suitable plan and method of gov- 
ernment, due attention should be paid to the 
nature, capacity and attributes of those who 
are to be governed. It will, doubtless. be 
acknowledged by every one that the govern- 
ment of our children, and the general plan 
thereof, should vary as much from that gov- 
ernment which is proper for other animals, 
as their natures vary, and as they vary in 
their whole mental organization. 

These statements being conceded, we may 
next ask which of the two governinents will 
necessarily require the most physical force, 
and which will employ the greatest propor- 
tion of mental power and persuasion? On 
this question we pause not a moment. For 
as we all allow that our species of being is, 
in relation to mental powers, superior to 
any which we call the lower orders, so we 
shall at once agree that in the plan of gov- 
ernment, suitable for our children there 
should be less of physical force than in that 
by which the lower animals are kept under 
restraint. 

We have now advanced so far as to come 
to a point where people seem to differ in 
their views. We find, by observation, that 
different persons vary very much in their 
methods of governing their animals. Soine 
seem to depend almost entirely on the se- 
verity of physical force and power, and the 
terror produced by their frequent and vio- 
lent exertions, to render their animals sub- 
servient to their wills and purposes; while | 
others employ gentle treatment, and seem to 
induce those creatures by kind means to an 
entire submission and a faithful servility. 
But although these people thus differ in | 
their methods of reducing their animals to 
the submission they desire, we shall all agree | 
that they differ as much from each other in 
Tespect to the mental and moral culture of 
their own minds. Itis a fact which needs 
no argument to prove, that those people 
who use the greatest severity towards their 
animals, have been but a little improved in 
their intellects, and perhaps less in moral 
principles; and in respect to these kinds of 
culture are advanced but a little above the 
poor brutes that suffer their unreasonable 
treatment, 

By the evident truth of the foregoing 
statements, we can see our way clear so far 
as to lay it down as a safe rule, that even 
aninals are better governed by kind and 
2 rh a | than by that which is harsh 

sruel, we can also consider our- | 
selves on safe ground when we rely on the | 
fact that the government which is proper for 
our children may be more inild, more gentle, 





what ever may tend to sour the disposition, 
or beget an unpleasant temper. But this 
wide difference in the opinions and practiees 
of parents and guardians does not at all 


-embarrass our inquiry after that plan and 


system of government which is best; for we 
see just as wide a difference in the disposi- 
tions, conduct and characters of these peo- 
ple, as there is in the government of their 
children; and if we wish our children to 
imitate either of these classes in their dis- 
positions and future conduct, we can take 
our choice. 

We are confident that all our hearers will 
agree with us, and prefer that their children, 
in their dispositions and conduct, should be 
humane, kind, and affable; andif we are 
cerrect in thus judging, we may feel confi- 
dent that they will agree with us that the 
best plan and rule of government for chil- 
dren isthat which secures obedience with 
the least severity. 

Having arrived at the above general con- 
clusion, we may now attempt the considera- 
tion of some particulars. And while attend- 


"ing to them we must earnestly beg of parents 


to allow us considerable freedom in pointing 
out some of their faults. The first we would 
name is a seeming want of discernment to 
discover the early advances of infantile in- 
tellect. Long before the child can speak, its 
intellect has acquired no small degree of 
strength andimprovement. It watches every 
movement of the parent, notices the varia- 
tions of countenance which are presented, 
understands the different aspects of smiles 
and frowns, and is susceptible of pleasure 
and pain derived from these variations of 
countenance. The watchful and observing 
mother will acknowledge the truth of what 
we here state; but now comes the question, 
whether she realizes the fact that it is now 
time for a steady and uniform government to 
be established? Is it not teo commonly the 
case, that in room of making a wise and 
prudent use of these young and growing 
faculties, by giving them a proper direction, 
and by drawing thei by the mild power of 
steady and gentle means to obey her will, 
she herself submits to be governed by the 
child’s caprice, and makes herself a slave to 
young passions which are under no restraint 
from the exercise of judgment? If we have 
not misjudged, we have seen numberless 
eases wherein the fault here pointed out 
was extremely palpable. Rut the mother 
really thinks that the child is too young, and 
its faculties too feeble to be taught any de- 
gree of submission. Yet, if she would care- 
fully observe, she would readily perceive 
that her child has discernment quite suffi- 
cient to see how to govern her, and that it 
has sufficient resolution to persist in the ex- 
ercise of its prerogative. By these hints, 
we would admonish mothers, in room of al- 
lowing their children to govern them, to 
take the reins of government into their own 
hands and use every faculty of their children 
in a way to improve them in obedience. The 
better to succeed in this important under- 
taking, it is necessary not to deny a child 
any gratification which is compatible with its 
health and comfort, nor to grant any which 
is not. If the child once finds that it can 
obtain its wish by importunity, by becoming 
fretful, or by crying, it will not fail to em- 
ploy such means, and even to increase them 
as occasion may require. Nothing should 
be granted to a child because it cries for it. 
Such compliance amounts to a promise that 
if the child, on any future occasion, will 
ery fora thing it will be sure to have it. We 
have often observed these operations in chil- 
dren, until the first hint which was given 
that the child wanted a thing was its loud 
cries for it. If the child had never obtained 
any thing by erying, it would not think of 
employing such means. ‘That we dwell not 
too long on this particular, suffice it to say; 
let the parent steadily exercise the tenderest 
affection for the child, firmly deny it every 
indulgence which is inconsistent with strict 
propriety; and when a command is given 
never allow it to remain disobeyed. ‘There 
is hardly any thing more common, or of 
worse consequence to children, than the 
habit of telling them to do this or that, and 
then indulging them in a total disregard of 
such requirements. But here we must sug- 
gesta caution. Because you told your child 
to be still, when it was making a disagreea- 
ble noise, and the child did not regard your 
command, you committed an agregious er- 
ror by suffering yourself to fly into a passion 
and to treat the child with angry violence. 
Possibly you for that time, made your child 


desist from making a noise after making a 


great noise yourself; but you ought to know 
that the child, on another occasion, will not 


and partake more of the power of persua- 
= = _ winning attractions of affection 
noni rag than even that mild govern- 
_ 4. 7 is found best to succeed with 
8 — S in our service, The first of 
mo ational conclusions we recommend to 
= Ceneration of people who have occa- 
— — service of animals; the last we 
ne - improve to assist us in deter- 
yr le best plan for the government of 
wiekee offspring. Here again we have 
oak at a point where conflicting opinions 
ny e found to exist. Parents and guar- 
reepecin’ entertain quite different notions 
preg What degree of severity may be 
= ae © inthe family government. While 
poten dost craton that the dispositions and 
fume 4 their children require no small 
an e austerity in manner, and frequent 
Me ot flagellations, others look on such 
stems mts not only as indicating a want of 
ppe “scernment, and a large share cf 
: nanity, but of evil tendeney in the un- 
TE bY subjects of such government. They 
wfociiante that austerity, and treatment 
position’! a vetes beget in children a dis- 
pen, aa A spirit which but too well | 
oe om with their origin, 
pon Po : a full satisfaction that kind, 
ana 28 —_ and affectionate treatment of 
ir * ten the best secures their sub- 
fidinut aa olesome rules, and in the most 
thes naan _— induces to obedience, but 
peaidien of Zets in them a spirit and dis- 
of mildness and love which happily 


think of obedience until your passion and 
rage rise at least as high as before. We 
want no such government; as soon as chil- 
dren are capable of exercising reason and 
of feeling the influence of loving kindness, 
they are susceptible of being governed by 
the influence of these powers. ‘This is the 
government we wish may take the place of 
that harsh, unreasonable severity, which 
with frequent and violent flagellations dis- 
grace parents, guardians, and school mas- 
ters, and vitiate and sour the tempers of 
children and youth, 

It is surely enough to make one’s heart 
bleed to know and realize the scourgings 
which are inflicted on the flesh of children. 
Were they brutes they were to be pitied, 
and might be governed with far less se- 
verity. In some instances, we have been 
informed, that nearly half the time of a 
master is taken up in the exercise of these 
punishments. We would by no means, ar- 
raign those masters at our tribunal, we 
know not that their pupils can well be gov- 
erned by milder means, though we have no 
reasonable doubts on the subject; but one 
thing we are confident of, if they were in a 
uniform habit of obedience at home, in the 
family circle, without such severity, it would 
not be required in our schools. 

Let us now examine certain motives which 
are presented to children for the purpose of 
influencing their conduct. The reason why 
we wish to examine them is because nearly 
all such motives have a tendency of a moral 











covery, to discontinue the use of such mo- 
tives, though their use may have been justi- 
fied by long practice and recommended by 
having been used by many wise and good 
people. The habit of making your children 
believe that if they disobey you will net 
love them; that in place of love severe 
anger will possess your breast, and they will 
suffer a vindictive, retaliating vengeance 
from your hands, is extremely faulty. In the 
first avons what you cause them thus to 
believe is not true; you know it is not true; 
and it will be but a short time before your 
children will find it to be false. If in any 
degree you maintain in their minds that you 
do not love them, in thet same degree you 
weaken your control of their affections, and 
paralize your government. Nor does the 
evil stop here, your unkindness and want of 
aftection for them will not fail to beget in them 
a temper and disposition corresponding will 


parents. He who now speaks to you has for 
many yeurs been an observer of family gov- 
ernments; and the extensive opportunity he 


ject, has brought him to this conclusion, that 


are treated by their parents and guardians, 
the more kind, affectionate and obedient they 
are to those who have thus treated them; 
the more kind and affectionate they are to 
each other, and to their companions without 
the family circle. 


to do this or that thing by promising it soms 
recompense which is not at all related to the 
duty required, nor in any way produced Oy 
it. For instance, you desire your chil to 
study a lesson in a book, you tell the chjd if 
it will get the lesson well you will buf it a 
desirable plaything. In hopes of obtaning 
the toy,the child endeavours to get the I¢sson. 
You are ready to ask, wherein lies aay im- 
propriety in using this motive? We ajswer: 
you have made the child believe that the 
promised toy is of more value thay is that 
knowledge which is acquired by geting the 
lesson. What is the consequenge? The 
child in getting the lesson will dono more than 
what is absolutely necessary to getit out of 
the way, and in reality will be likelyto know 
but little about it a few hours afte. Had 
the knowledge of what was taught in the 
lesson been the prize by which the child was 
induced to study it, the more perfectly it got 
the lesson the better it would have been sat- 
isfied. Common practice renders the fore- 
going improper motive still more pernicious 
by telling several children that the one who 
shall get a lesson the best and the quickest 
shall have the promised toy, but that the 
rest shall not be privileged with such a 
favor. Here are presented a number of 
iinproprieties, all which have unfavorable 
effects. By such a motive you inflict suffer- 
ing ona tender mind for being less vigorous 
and not so easy to learn as another.—This 
is an act of injustice, and requires consider- 
able hardness of heart to perform it. And 
when it is performed it is calculated to con- 
vey a moral poison into the hearts of those 
children, who are induced, by such means to 
set lightly by each other, in room of being 
taught, as they ought to be, to love each 
other and to place their happiness in each 
others felicity, 

This moral poison is generally administer- 
ed under the direction and by the approbation 
of our wisest and best members of society; 
and, we have no doubt with justifiable and 
laudable motives. We have often contem- 
plated the task of those worthy citizens whose 
| duty obliges them to adjudge medals to those 
| scholars who, in their judgement, have made 
the best improvements in those branches to 








which they have attended. Itis not reason- 
able to suppose that this duty can be dis- 
charged without producing in the minds of 
those who perform it conflicting and disa- 
| greeable feelings. They are sensible that 
| they are going to make some overjoyful, at 
the expense of saddening the hearts of oth- 
}ers. This they cannot do without inflicting 
, a wound on their own sensibility. But why, 
we ask, is it necessary to have duty thus 
painful when no crime exists? 
criminality the administration of justice is 
always painful to a heart of humanity and 
tenderness; but when all have done their 
duty to a commendable degree, we very 
much doubt that any moral principle requires 
to be administered in a way to give pleasure 
to some and pain to others, or regret to those 
who administerit. There are other serious 
objections to these motives, which are relied 
on to induce children to be studious, which 
we have not now time to notice. But we 
must not omit to take a look at that moral | 
character, as exhibited at manhood, which 
owes its origin to that wisdom which is | 
marked with the evident features of partial- | 
ity. Men of the first rate talents and of | 
extensive acquirements, who occupy re- 
spectable and highly responsible stations in | 
society, too frequently exhibit the morbid | 
state of heart which owes its origin to that 
system of education, by which they were 
trained up from childhood to think, to feel 
and to act only on the principles of rivalship, 
and to estimate their enjoyments by com- 
paring their advantages with the lacks and 
wants of others. It is owing to moral dis- 
orders derived from the system of education, | 
which we are examining, that we witness 
those deadly hostilities which have been ex- 
hibited in our halls of legislation, and in va- 
rious parts of our country, setting in motion 
and giving action to the very worst and 
most dangerous passions by which men are 
ever swayed. The hand of this herculien 
power seems to have seized the pillars of | 














our republic, and threatens the dissolution | , 


of the wisest and best government with | 
which man was ever blessed; and from that | 
wisdom which directs this power, we have | 
little to hope for besides the operations of | 
conflicting interests to neutralize each other. | 
Yet these learned, talented men profess the | 
religion of Jesus, and hold themselves in 

readiness to unite in any extensive and pop- | 
ular scheme which can be managed ina 


has had io satisfy his own mind on this sub- | 


the more kindly and affectionately children | 


acter we shall be admonished, by such a dis- | 


} 
\ 





| 


your own; and they will treat each other as 
unkindly as they have been treated by their | 


| 
| 


: 
| 
{ 
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/the spirit and disposition which we have dis- 
It is a common practice to induce a child/ covered to result from mistakes already no- 
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In cases of | 
i'r . . . 
The fact is, and it 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
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all the evil consequences resulting from the | 
system of training up children which we 
have been noticing, we are apprehensive our | 
hearers would hardly consent to our conclu- | 
sions, for we are strongly inclined to the | 
opinion that nearly all the vices which mar / 
the happiness of society would be found in | 
some way related to this erroneous educa- | 
tion, 

By stating one simple, plain question, and | 
by obtaining a direct and proper answer to 
it, we shall not only confirm the doctrine we 
have laid down, but put ourselves at once in 
possession of the information which we 
need. The question is, how do we wish our_ 
children to feel and act towards their fellow | 
creatures when they come to years of mane | 
hood, and are concerned in the affairs of the | 
world? We answer at once; we wish them | 
to respect the rights of others as they do their 
own, to delight in seeing others happy, and 
even preferring to impose a burden on them- | 
selves, rather than to crowd it on to oth- 
ers. In one word, we wish them to be what 
we profess to be, that is, christians, doing to 
others whatsoever they would that others 
should do tothem. If this be the character 
which we desire tosee in our children, when 
arrived to manhood, we surely ought to | 
plant in their tender minds no principle of 
action, which we know must be renounced | 
before such a character can be formed. 

But is it not a deploreable fact that 


even | 


that part of education, whichis considered 


to be religious, generally corresponds with | 


ticed?) Children are generally taught to rev- | 
erence and obey the commandments of God, | 
and that it is their duty to become pious, by 
inducements, which are calculated to mis- | 
lead the understandings; as we saw in the 

case of the child who was offered a recom- | 
pence for getting a lesson. ‘The knowledge 

to beobtained by getting the lesson was not | 
allowed to be the motive of action; but the | 
toy which was promised as recompence. So 

children aretaught that the duties of religion 

ought to be attended toin expectation of) 
some desireable recompence which God will 

bestow on them for their religious perform- 

ances. Such instruction and such induce- | 
ments rather tend to render the duties of re- 

ligion irksome and undesirable, than to com- 

mend them to the heart. If religion of it- | 
self is so valuable as to be above all price, 
it certainly is reducing it very low to offer a 
recompence for it. 

Notonly is the foregoing error in com- 
mon use to the extent we have noticed, but | 
its principle is so extended as to represent | 
our heavenly Father as an enemy to such | 
as are delinquent in duty and children are | 
taught to entertain a dread, that is full of | 


| horror, of that being whois their best and | 
left a decided testimony in favor of the in- 


unchangeable friend. The same unhappy 
and evil error which induces parents to | 
make their children believe they love them 
because they do what they command them; | 
and that when they disobey they love them | 
not, leads these same unwise parents to 
make their children think that they can 
change an unchangeable God as easily as | 
they can change their parents. ‘To the} 
frighted imaginations of these deceived chil- 
dren, God is armed with the dire vengeanee | 
of everlasting burnings, in the eternal, in- | 
visible world; and all the harsh terms, which 
constitute profane language, are used to | 
represent the sufferings to which God will | 
consign wicked children. Such instruction, | 
in room of begetting love to God in the | 
hearts of children, fills them with awful dis- | 
gust even at the very name which ought to | 
awaken feelings the most pleasant and de- | 
lightful. It is often the case that when par- 
ents undertake to converse with chidren | 
about God and religion, the children will, as | 
soon as convenient, leave the room and seek | 
to be by themselves, that they may enjoy | 
conversation more pleasing with each other. | 
The sentiments which are imbibed by at- | 
tending to such instructions, and the dispo- | 
sition which naturally accompanies the same, 
are too frequently indicated by the profanity 
we hear children use in the streets, when an- 
gry with each other. Parents are surprised | 
to learn that their children such lan- | 
guage, and wonder where they learned it.— | 
isto be lamented, the | 
children learn this language where they | 
learn the sentiments which are expressed 
by it; they learn it from the lips of their pi- | 
ous parents: they learn it from the pulpit al- | 
so, from which these erroneous and perni- 
cious doctrines are poured forth in all the | 
eloquence of language, and power of com- | 
parison, 

With hearts imbued with the spirit and | 
wisdom of these doctrines, are these chil- 
dren real christians? have they now arrived 
to the full stature of a man in Christ? Do 


use 


we find in them the real christians which we 


resented in the forepart of this discourse? 
No: surely we do not; nor do parents, or 
ministers who preach the terrors of which we 
have spoken believe them to be such. We 


would by no means insinuate that we doubt | 


the sincerity or good intentions of either pa- 
rents or preachers, who labor to fill the 
minds and hearts of children with those no- 
tions and thoughts of God and religion which 
cause them to hate their Maker and one 
another; but it is quite evid »nt that they are 
sensible that they have not brought them up 
in the way they should go, for after all that 
has been done these children need to be con- 
verted; and both ministers and parents pray 
that a reformation may be got up, by some | 
means or other, that their sons and daugh- | 
ters may be converted; and become chris, | 
tians. We agree that they need conver- 
sion, but we wish that the parents and min- 
isters could be converted first. If by their 
joint efforts they could have trained up their 
children in the way they should go, that is, 
in Christ, who is the way, the truth and the 
life, there would have been no need of a re- 
vival ora four day’s meeting to convert 
them. 

Is it asked if we believe it possible to ed- 
ucate children so as to bring them up chris- 


have near relations who live ata distance 
whom your children never saw: these chil- 
dren often hear you speak of their uneles 
and aunts in terms which indicate your love 
and affection for them. They frequentl 

send presents to you and your children whic 

indicate their love to you and them. You 
present to your children those token of favor 
which came trom your absent relations, and 
give them to understand that they ure indi- 


cations of good will and atleetionate kind- 


ness. Can you believe it wecessary to tell 
them that unless they love and endeavor to 
please their absent uncles and aunts, they 
are in danger of incurring their vindictive 
displeasure, and are in danger of suffering 
from their indignation and wrath, some dire 
calamity; in order toymake them love and es« 
teem their relations? No; you would not so 
dishonor your kind relations in this case, 
that your speaking of these relations in lan- 
guage of affection andlove, together with 
those kind presents, will necessarily beget in 
the tender hearts of your children alove and 
a regard which will cause them to desire to 
see and embrace those absent friends. Now 
it is just as easy to fill the hearts of your 
children with love to their Maker, if you 
would treat him with the same respectful 
language that you do your beloved brothers 
and sisters: and carefully instruct them to 
consider au the gifts of divine providence ag 
true indications of the love and favor of their 
Father in heaven. 

Do you desire your children should live in 
the enjoyment of the plessed hope of immor- 
tal lite? Then teach them this belief and 
hope by the divine authoriiy of that testimo- 
ny which is recorded of Jesus, who has 


brought life and immortality to light through 


the gospel; and point them to the testimony 
that as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. Do you wish your 
children should love each other, should love 
all mankind, and eventheir enemies? Then 
teach them that their Father who is in heavy- 
en love all his creatures, and prove the fact 
by the evidence which Jesus prought to prove 
the same. Do you desire your children 
should exercise a forgiving spirit and dispo- 
tion toward those who have injured them? 
Then show them the example in Jesus, and 
exemplify itin allxour conversation and con- 
duct. ‘Frain up your children thus, and you 
will trainthem up inthe way they should go 


‘and when they are old they will not depart 
| from it, 
| one we presented in the begining of this dis- 


They will be such christians as the 


course, Which is such as the clergy of all de- 
nominations will acknowledge to be the gen- 
uine christian, 
—— 
DR. FRANKLIN. 
It is not generally known, that the great 
philosopher and philanthropist Franklin, has 


fluence of Universalism on society. We 
flow call the attention of our readers to that 
fact. Phe opinion of such an individual, a 
man of the soundest judgment, and no sec- 
tarian influence—is worth that ofa thou- 


| sand of the petty editors and preachers of the 


present day, whose living depends on their 
devotion to the doctrine ot endless misery.— 
We extract the following paragraph from 
an English work entitled ‘The Mirror,’ 
Vol. ix: p. 208. It appeared originally in 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine.’ 

‘Howard brings to my recollection anoth- 
erecelebrated philanthropist and friend of 
universal man, whose name will exist with 
his own, Dr. Franklin. I once met with 
an individual who had known the philoso- 
pher, and who had Iately visited the Doc- 
tor’s daughter in America, Mrs. Bache. 
This lady had a numerous family and resi- 
ded in the house of her father, an interest- 
ing residence when the mind that occupied 
it is considered. The building was in Mar- 
ket-street, (Philadelphia) and though close 
to a public Market, cut off from all noise 
and bustle. It was lofty and commedious, 
well, but not superfluously furnished, The 


| library was very large, and in it hung, among 
others, a picture of the Bishop of St. Asaph 


and his family. There were the pictures, 
writing book and desk of the great deceased, 
justas he leftthem. Mrs. B. spoke with 
strong filial feeling of the Doctor’s tedious 
illness, his self-possession under the most 
excruciating agonies, and the serenity amidst 
all that constantly dwelt upon his features, 
sometimes changing into a smile. ‘Two 
days before his death he observed to her, 
‘‘My dear, I do not recollect that in the 
course of thy whole life | was ever for a 
single moment angry with thee.” The en- 
tire tenor of his conduct during his last ill- 
ness, was the same. Every thing was right, 


allthat was done for him was done fs it, 


' should be; nothing ruffled the composure of 
his mind; and thus he expired. From many 
/circumstances it may be concluded, that 
Franklin was inclined to Deism in his reli- 
gious opinions, but he never obtruded them 
on any. It is just to observe, however, that 
| he remarked on the doctrine of the Univer- 
| salists, according to his daughter, (and his 
family were among the favorers of that sect,) 
that, in his opinion, no system in the chris- 
tian world was so well calculated to pro- 
mote the interest of society, as the doctrine 
which showed ‘a God rceonciling a Japsed 
world to himself.’ ” 
We conjure Universalists not to forget the 
testimony of the immortal Franklin. 
Trumpet. 


—p— 
Witcheraft.—From 1620, to 1661, 3,192 
persons were burntin England alone for 
witcheraft, for the Judges made favor with 
King James the First, by burning witches in 
order to prove the truth of his theory on 
Demonology. Sir. Matthew Hale, in his 
charge to the jury, when he burnt two poor 
creatures for witchcraft, concluded by wish- 
ing “that the great God of Heaven would 
| direct their hearts in this weighty matter.” 
Such was this pious Judge, and such our 
wise ancestors. In Spain, from 1481 to 
1808, 33,332 were burnt alive for heresy, 17 
690 burat in effigy, and 291, 450 impr 





tians from childhood? We answer readily 
and with unhesitating confidence, in the af- 


for life and deprived of their estates, 
is superstition. 
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GARDINER, FRIDAY, FEB. 1, 18233. 
_  gaNCTIONS. 
Universalism has been objected to by 
some, on the ground that, as a system, it 
does not contain sanctions sufficiently high 
and awful to deter men from the commission 
of crime or to incite them to the perform- 
ance of virtue. It ison such a supposition, 
we presume, that objections have sometimes 
been raised against the competency or cred- 
ibility of Universalists as witnessesin Courts 
of law. It is not our object, in the present 
article, to consider this subject in relation to 
the latter objection. On this point, as we 
conceive, it is, or ought to be, enough, that 
all Universalists—whatever may be their 
opinions asto the condition of men immedi- 
ately after death—believe in the being of 
Almighty God; in the mission of his Son 
Jesus Christ; in the truth of the sacred 


Scriptures; in the moral government of God 


over the world, as a rewarder of virtue and | 


a punisher of sin; and in the full accounta- 
bility of all rational intelligences to his laws. 
If these are not enough to create the ne- 
eessary sanctions for an oath, we know not 
what can be. All inquiries beyond these, we 
think will only serve to perplex, and will re- 
sult in evil. Jf our Courts of Justice are to 
decide what one, amongst the many different 
creeds of Christians, is the true one; or 
which it is necessary to believe in order to 
entitle citizens to the privileges of an oath, 
itis not difficult to seethat they have become 
ecclesiastical tribunals and may abuse their 
power greatly to the injury of the proscribed 
sect. 

But we now speak of moral sanctions— 


those relating to individual virtue. And on 
- 


this subject we remark,(what all willallow,) | 


that there are not, and cannot be, any higher 


sanctions to any course of human conduet, | 
than those which are derived, or which are 


supposed to be derived, from the character 
and government of God. 
moral standard of rectitude throughout the 
universe, 
are in the world are but so many different 
opinions concerning the character and gov- 
And 


safety and an assurance in a 


ernment of God. men every where 


will feel a 


moral imitation of what they really take to | 


be his imitahie perfections. Indeed, the 


Seriptures expres sly re juire men to “be pers | 


fect even as their Father who is in heaven 
is perfect’’—that is, to imitate, as far as pos- 


sible, his moral perfections. 


Now nothing can be plainer, than this: | 


The government of God being the true stan- 
dard of all moral Right, whatever repre- 
sents that government as arbitrary, partial 
or cruel, is calculated to sanction tyranny, 
partiality and cruelty in men, Can any thing 
be more natural and obvious than 
Truly not. But all agree, that tyranny, par- 
tiality and cruelty, are wrong in men. They 
are so; but they are not so,if God is arbi- 
trary, partial or cruel. From this we may 
infer that whatever represents God to be— 
we mean in any moral perfection—what it 
would be sinful in men to be, is, and must 
be erroneous; and not only erroneous, but 


"ye 
| here 


system, upon which men may act, as it re- 


positively pernicious. is no moral 
spects either their own happiness or the pub- 
lic safety, but that which is avowed and 


We say this 


deliberately, and from the best convictions 


maintained by Universalists. 


of its truth. In other words, there is no 
system of general conduet which may be 
safely adopted among men, but that for 
which Universalists find a sanction in the 
disposition and moral operations of the Most 
High. 
are but imitations of what Universalists be- 
God. 


described by other systems, no good man 


All the aspirations for human virtue, 


lieve to reside in His character, as 
would dare to copy in himself. 

To be particular. Calvinists~if there 
are any remaining—believe that God from 
all eternity made an eternal separation in 


the human family, appointing some to ever- 


lasting happiness, and others to endless mis- | 


ery; and these distinctions, they hold, were 
made without the least foresight of faith or 
unbelief, of good or evil works, in those thus 
This 


Turn it over and examine it 


eternally and arbitrarily appointed, 
is partiality. 
as you will; and to this conclusion you must 


come at last,—that it is partialicy. Now if 


such a proceeding pertains to the divine | 


Being, who does not perceive that it affords 
a full sanction for a similar partiality in 
men? And yet, strongly as this system may 
have been advocated, none have ever dared 
innocently to praetice upon it,—a sufficient 
refutation, one would think, of the theory | 
by praetice. 

Again: The same men—and most other 
limitarian sects are united with them on this | 
point,—hold that God has brought into exis. 
tence millions and millions of human souls, 
which he will render finally and infinitely | 
miserable to alleternity. It is of little con- | 
sequence now to inquire, whether this result | 

} 


comes by a sovereign deeree,as the Calvinists 
hold, or by the abuse of privileges, as Ar- | 

—~ . . . | 
Minians maintain. It is enough that man 


wili be miserable forever, aud that God wil! 


————e 
——— 


, 


make him so. Now, whatis this but cruelty! 
Cruelty is unnecessary severity, And is this 


vood? Pray, to whom? to the damned? 
Impossible. To God? He is beyond re- 
from the sufferings of his dependent crea- 
tures. Tothe saints? But how, orw herein? 
We know, indeed, it was once taught, that 
the miseries of hell are the very breast from 


which the saints draw their chief delight; 


tion has come to bé viewed with merited ab- 





This is the great 


All the different religions there | 


this? { 


| evils of Intemperance. 


no good to any one ean result from this se- 


verity, it cannot but be unnecessary ; and if 


| God as a cruel being, and in this character 


| holds out a sanction for cruelty in men.— | 


| And we make no doubt, that much of the 
| tortures and ecruelties which have been in- 
flicted by professing Christians, has found a 
sanction in the supposed cruelty ‘of the 


divine proceeding. 
| Universalists on the contrary, believe and 
| maintain, that God is good, truly, infinitely, 
and universally so; that his whole govern- 
ment is founded in goodness, and is directed, 
in all its parts to the final good, not of a 


few, but of all his intelligent offspring.— 


They believe he will reward the righteous } 


and punish the wicked, and that both re- 


wards and punishinents are but the diflerent 


means which his infinite wisdom employs t | 


accomplish the purposes of his infinite good- 


ness. In such a character and in such a 


government, they find a high and most ven- 
erable sanction for every thing benevolent, 


impartial and virtuous. They dare be “‘per- 


that in imitating his imitable perfections, 
they are performing the best duties to them- 
selves and to their brethren of mankind.— 
By their system they are taught to do good 
to all; tothe evil and the unthankful. Is this 
Is this a licentious doctrine ?— 
Let the 


dangerous? 
Are its moral sanctions insufficient ? 
candid judge, 
— 
STATE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Maine State 
Temperance Society was holden in Augusta 
Smith 
Drew, Re- 
M. Pond, 


Some business was trans- 


| on Wednesday of last week. Gov. 


President, W. A. 
cording Secretary, and Hon. S. 


was chosen 
Cor, Secretary. 
acted and several gentlemen, among whom 


was Ether Shepley, Esq. our newly elected 


Senator to Congress, who was President last 
We 


pleased to see the caution, universally evine- 


year, addressed the meeting. were 
| ed, to avoid every thing of a sectarian or 

party appearance in what was said. During 
| the whole we heard but one word, aud that 


was accidentally used as a sort of filling, 


which appeared to us objectionable, or which 
had any relation to differences of opinion on 
religious or political subjects. As long as this 
caution is preserved in good faith through- 
out the transactions of the Society, it shall 
have our best wishes and aid for its success, 
That such a Society may do good, we think 
there is no doubt. So far as it may be the 
means of giving a salutary tone to publie 
sentiment, by the examples and friendly ad- 
monitions of its members, wethink all must 
Re- 


garding the subject in this light, and believ- 


agree, that its influence will be useful. 


ing that Intemperance is a cause of immense 
mischief and wretchedness in the communi- 

| ty, we do not feel at liberty to withhold our 
ail from the design of the Association. And 
as long as we can feel assured of an entire 
absence of all sectarian considerations, we 
believe it is the duty of Universalists, as the 
chief friends of moral order and practical 
Virtue, to countenance and patronize the 
temperance reform. 


We know that our brethren have, some- 
What extensively, hitherto withholden their 


aid from certain temperance Societies.— 
| Their suspicions have been well founded, 
nor can we disapprove of their caution.— 
Too many such societies have been organ- 
ized, we make no doubt, with ulterior ex- 
pectations as to the benefit of sects which 
are opposed to our own. All such designs 
should be watched and promptly rebuked, 


| The temperance cause is not to be promoted 


by any sectarian considerations. It is, or 


ought to be, a common cause, in which the 
friends of moral order every where may 
unite. Inthe State Society, much as we are 
in favor of temperance, should we ever see 
any evidences of sectarian design, most as- 
suredly we shall not fail to rebuke it promptly 
and to putthe real friends of the true cause 
on their guard, 

In the course of business, it was voted to 
recommend to all the friends of Temper- 
ance to hold meetings,occasionally ,in School 
districts, with a view to aid in the creation 
of ahealthy public sentiment, and especially 


to guard the young against the practices and 


The single object 
of this recommendation is a good one, no 
doubt; but there is some danger lest certain 
zealous and incautious persons should take 
occasion in these places to introduce some of 
their sectarian notions in connexion with the 
objects of the meeting. We hope the friends 
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infinite severity necessary? Does it do any | 


ceiving benefit from any thing, much less | 


| hut we know too that such a barbarous no- | 


horrenee, and is now discarded. Since then, 


. ° | 
so, it is cruelty. This doctrine then exhibits } 


fect even as their Father who is in heaven | 


is perfect”; that is, they feel an assurance, | 


ee enemies 
INTELLIG 
| of temperanee w ill guard against this error. | 
If any thing of the kind is betray ed, or apy 
tracts are circulated, having any thing secta- | 
| rian in them, we trust the error will be ex- 


And all should know, that such cone | 
Temper- 


| posed, 

‘duct in any belonging to the State 
ir ‘ ‘tc ganction, 

ance Society, or acting under its sancuion, 


forbidden by the Parent Institution. This 
id every thing 


' 

| Society is pledged to “av 
/ having even the appearance of sect 
| in allits operations, He who should evince | 


a sectarian design, would thereby violate | 
’ 


arism,”’ 


| the faith of the Institution. | 
aie 
} AN EXPOSURE. | 
| It is well known, that the Missionaries 
| who go amongst the Indians profess to be 
| governed only by the love of souls—having 
| no regard to personal deprivations and sac- | 
| rifices. It is also known, that our National 
| Government has bem in the practice of 
paying these elergyimn generous sums of | 
| money, to enable ther to civilize the abor- 
ignals. The following exposure ofthe money | 
made by one of the principal Missionaries | 
| at the Cary station im Michigan, is from a | 
| letter by a responsible gentleman living | 
| on the spot to L. L. Chamberlain, Esq. of | 
Hamilton, N.Y. Itis published in the Utica 
| Magazine. By this little, the reader may 
‘Jearn what a great deal means. 


DEAR Sirx.—I recieved your letter per mail, 15th | 
inst., and am very glad to learn that you are pleased | 
| with this country. In-relation to: the conduct of the | 
ini sionaries at Cary, Lam perfectly willing to. state | 
before the public what TL know from actual observa- | 
tion during the time I have resided onthis river, | 
(St Joseph’s, ) which is upwards of sIX years, and 
near the missionary sta- 


| | 
some pari of the tine very nea | 
\tion. Mr. MeCoy, the Principal, was for the most | 
sant of the time travelling through some part of the | 
United States, soliciting charity for the poor Indians, | 
| (is he termed it,) and vessels arvived at dis) place in 
| miny instances, principally ladea for this station with | 
artres of clothing, brandy, wine, tea, coffee, dried | 
| fruit, &e., also medicines of all kinds; and by land 
| were senteattie, hogs, sheep, &e., all of which, for | 
| more uo less, were disposed of to emigrants, neigh- 
hors, &., for cash only, at avery huadsome profit. | 
Congres, as 1 was tuld by Mr. MeCoy, appropriated | 
| 





$1200 yearly, in the following manner, (to wit;) 
$400 toto Mr. McCoy, as rupermtendant and preach- 
er, $400to the school master and $400 to the black- 
smith, ofwhich the two latter were hired at $16 per 
month bythe superintendant. Tron and steel were 
furnished te Indians by the United States for the pur- | 
pose of mating axes, traps, Knives, repairing of guns, 
&e., but a preat part of it was made use of for the 
whites, whidr caused the Indians to marmur in many 
instances, bet to no effect. Cattle, hog , grain, &c. 
were sold te the whites at a very bigh price, and for 
cash only. ‘Vhe tndians granted to this station one 
section of hind, for the benefit: of their children’s edu- 
cation, of vhich they had about one bnndred acres 
under fence, and the greater part ina good state of 
cultivation, Corn they sold at $1 per bushel, pota- 
toes at 75 cents, wheat at $1,50, &e. The quantity 
| raised coulc not, in ny opinion, be less yearly than 
| two thousanl bushels. They had) some men hired by 
| the mouth, a S10 per month, but the greater part of 
the labor wasdone by those young Indians belonging 
to the missionary establichment. As as the 
whites began te settle around this station, and began 
to discover the impositions practiced, Mr. MeCoy 
made application to the Board of Missionaries, to re- | 
move to the Missouri own ry, and prayed Congress to 





soon 





pay bim for the improvenents which ie had made at 
this place; consequently Congress appointed appraise | 
evs to value the improvement. made by the 
rie; and who reported thit they were worth §5000, | 
lor which government paid them, as TP have been in- 
formed, this last winter, ‘The improvements might 
have been woeth $500 possibly, but not more. Mr. 
MeCoy thought he ought te have $8000. Mr. McCoy | 
left thisecountey for the West, between two and three | 
years since; some remnanta of them remained until this 
year Phe Indians, ooth male and female, have re- | 
turned again to the woods, practicing every vice that 
comes in their way—they are ten times worse than 
those that never saw a missionary establishment in | 
their lives. | 
a 
BASE COIN NAILED. | 


How often and how effectually do our eal- 


. } 
Mmisstonae | 


umniators get caught in their owntoils! One | 
would think, that once in a while, at least, 


out of the multitude of stories they have to 


tell, calculated to bring the cause of the Uni- 


versal Redeemer into discredit, there might 
be one which should prove to have been 
true. But really we shall begin to think by 


and by that they never regard truth as a ne- 


cessary ingredient in the relations, Traced 
to the facts, we have never yet known one 
to prove true. The following which has 
Justcome under our observation, is a sample 
in point. It seems that a Rev. Mr. Deforest, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, late of Chili, 
N. Y. has recently given circulation to a 
story which the orthodox have related in 
their public prints, that runs in this wise: 
A respectable gentleman of of | 


Chili, who for many years was a substantial 


the town 


and zealous Universalist, was brought to his 





death bed. In the hour of death he Was | 


in the greatest horrors imaginable; renounc- | 
ed his long cherished belief in universal | 
happiness, and became fully convinced of | 
the reality of an endless hell. The story | 
was told to show, that Universalism will not | 
do to die by—that it will desert a believer | 
in the trying hour of death. Some persons, | 
it seems, determined to know the truth of 
the matter, cornered Deforest up ull he was 
obliged to give names. The Universalist’s 
name he stated to be Jared Nash. With 
this light extorted, the story was followed 
up and completely exploded by the following 
certificates—one by Nash’s wife, and the 
other by his neighbors: 

“TI do solemnly certify that my hashand, Jared Nash, 
never did, to my know ledge, profess to believe in the 
doctrine of Universalism—neither did he,on his death 
hed, renounce any religious belief, or intimate, in the 
most distant manner, ‘ta conviction ef the reality of an 
endless hell,”’ but barely confessed himself a sinner. 

. Betsey Nasu.” 
“We do freely certify that we have known and liv- 
ed neighbors to Mr. Nash, deceased, for ten vears, 
and never heard that he believed in the doctrine of 
Unis ersalism—neither has such a report been circu- 
lated in this vicinity, as that stated by the Rev. R. 
Deforest. Actes T. Lacy, 

WILLIAM Pixiry, 

Powe Carrenter,. 
Thus goes to the winds another orthodox 
truth, 
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to contradict the testimony of 
declares designin all his w 
tion of means to a defini 
contradict the express declarat 


| to say he is partial; but he 


| in 


the “Second Society of Universalists in Rut- 


| place. 


| it themselves in all parts of the U. S. as be- | 


WILL OF GOD. 














Either 
One of three things must be true. 1. 


[hor the Christian Jntelligencer.} 


: ‘on. or 2d, he 
God wills the salvation of all; ot “aah SHORT SER MONS.-=NO. LX1Xx, 
4 . ye 1€ Tow ‘Sneak ene d , r 
wills the salvation of a paft only; ad nies 7 1s Text. ‘Speak evil of no man.» Titus 
; jyvation of | iii, 2, 


has no will in relation to the sa ' ' 
To say he has no will in re* 


anyman: 1: 
J ; would be 


lation to the salvation of any man; 
Nature which | 
orks—the adapta- 
te end; and also to 
ions of Serip- 
2. To 


ture, This, then, cannot be true. 
nly, is 


sav he wills the salvation of a part o 
js not partial— 


The | 


| 





therefore this proposition is not true. 
$d then only remains, and this must be true. | 
But the Scriptures say he has ‘made known | 
the mystery of his will, which he purposed | 
himself—to eather together in one all | 
things in Christ.” They farther testify, that 
“his council shall stand and he will do all his 
pleasure.” Reader, draw your own infer- 
ence, as an honest man in the fear of God, 
aan 


NEW SOCIETY. 
A Universalist Society has been formed at | 


Felt’s Mills, Jeff. Co. N. Y. by the name of | 





‘ 


land,N. Y.” This is aplace where the ortho- | 


, . ah ae 
| dox had a great Revival last Fall. The Wes- 


: ; i c 
tern Recorder at the time claimed that one | 


hundred souls were converted there. A Cor- | 


respondent of the Evangelical Magazine, | 


| however, living in the place declares that he | 


knows of but three; that one of these is an | 


| old member, and the other two are children, 
|The cause of truth is flourishing in that 


Br. Whelpley preaches a part of the 
time to the new Society. 
“oe 
An absence of three days, since our last, | 


{ 


to attend a funeral in Waldoboro’, must be | 


| the Editor’s apology for the hasty manner in 


| 
which most of the articles from his pen have | 
The | 
: | 
same cause must be his apology for an unde- | 


been prepared for the present number. 


sirable delay in mailing the January No of 
the Preacher. This work he has to do him- 
self, amidst the hurry of other pressing du- 


ties, without the assistance of any one to help | 


him. Owing to bad ink, four of the sixteen pa- 


ges of the January No. are printed not so | 


well as they should be. ‘This error will not 


occur hereafter. 


— | 
GVORGIA MISSIONARIES. 
Georgia has repealed the Law whereby 
Messrs Butler and Worcester were imprison- | 
ed, and they have accordingly been set at 
liberty. They have also withdrawn their 
suitin Court. The Indians have consent- | 
ed to remove to the west. Every friend of 
his country must rejoice at this fortunate 
settlement of the serious difficulties which 
the Government 


through its relation to the Cherokee nation, | 


} 


have long threatened 


| the Missionaries we suppose will now exhib- | 


ings ‘‘wonderful to look upon.” 


— 
CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE. 

From an official Report of the state of the 
Orthodox Churches in Cumberland County, 
we learn that the accessions to orthodoxy 
within the last year has been but about one 
third as many as during the previous year. 
After the violent efforts of 1831, the church- 
es seem to have relapsed very lamentably— 
Excitements 
The Report makes 


quite a natural consequence. 
can never prove lasting. 
great complaints, in language like the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Contrasting the present state of 
the Churches with their situation a year ago, 
we are led to exclaim,—‘How is the gold 
become dim! how is the fine gold changed!” 
We offer no comment. 


—— 


A gentleman in Durham, N. Y.—a con- 
vert ata Four Days’ meeting, put a period 


to his life week before last by cutting his 
throat. Who ever heard of person’s being 
so impressed with the doctrines taught by 
Christ in his day, as to commit suicide in 
consequence ? 


—>— 
FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY, 


Are not these three the great cardinal yir- 





tues of thereligion of Jesus Christ? Most 
certainly. Are they not co-equal? Surely 
they are, and ought to be so received. Well | 


| 


then: we are required tobe charitable to all, | 
to hope and desire the good of all; should | 
we not, then, also, have faith in the salva- | 
tion of all? The answer is plain enough to 
our mind, 


| 


We must love all, desire their 
salvation, and our belief must correspond | 
with the former virtues, But this makes | 
Universalists, at once, 

en 

EQUEST. 

The subscriber hay ing removed from Ban- 
gor to Sangerville, (his former place of res- 
idence,) wishes his letters, papers and pack- 
ages directed to the latter place. 

January 22. Barnasas Burstey. 
— 

uit ought to have been stated some 
time ago, that Rev. E. Wellington has dis- 
solved his connexion with the Universalist 
Society in Norway. The fact is mentioned 
in order that people may not address him by 
letter &c, at that place. We know not 
where jhe considers his present place of res- 
idence. The brethren in Houlton have re- 
quested us to invite him to make them a visit. 


tiaus, 
secuted by the Jewish rulers, and those un- 
| der their iufluence, whom Paul calls cire 
cision, they were liable to the tempt 
speaking evil of them. 

could not allow of this; 
ject to principalities and powers, and obey 


| their professed master, Jesus Christ 
| had said, ** love your enemies; pray for th 


| the same, 


| great.—The quantity altereth not t! 


So Paul instructed Titus, to teacl Chris 


As christians were opposed and per 


um- 


But the holy 


apostle 
He says, “} 


€ sub. 


magistrates.’’ When they were reviled and 
slandered, they were not to retaliate, by ren- 
dering evil for evil, but bless those who 
cursed them,—bless and curse not. This 
was in accordance with " 


He 


° . em 
that despitefully use you, and persecute yoy.» 


Love worketh no ill to an enemy, any more 
than to a neighbor. Christ practised as y ell 
as preached. He prayed for his persecutors 
When he was reviled, he reviled not 
When he suffered he took it patiently, He 
committed himself to God, who judgeth 
righteously. Why should a feeble, abused 
child, think to take vengeance upon his pers 
secutors, When he has a Father, able and 
willing to vindicate his cause 
his enemy? 

So Paul teaches his Roman brethren, 


again, 


» and chastise 


who 


| were suflering from their enemies. “Dearly 


beloved avenge not yourseves, for it is writ- 
ten vengeance is mine, and I wil] repay it 
saith the Lord.” : 

“The tongue is an unruly member,” With 
it God is blessed, and men cursed, who 
made in his image. 

Where love is wanting, in any heart, eyj) 
thoughts will spring and grow; then eyj) 
words will come forth from the mouth: 
out of the abundance of the heart, 
mouth speaketh, 

A loving parent is not disposed to speak 


are 


for 
the 


/evil, or to the injury, of a naughty child, 


Neither will love lead the child to speak eyil 
of a wicked parent. Nor will love in a 
brother or sister, husband or wife, or any 
friend, incline them to speak evil of one 


| another. 


Some persons seem to think it right to 
speak evil of those. whom they judge to be 
wicked. Because Christ denounced woes on 
hypocrites, they suppose that they may do 
Butdo they know, as Christ did, 
| the hearts of men, so that they can judge 
| justly? Suppose they should be mistaken, 

and condemn the righteous? What excuse 
| or apology can they make, which will justify 
or clear them? 
| Isthere not danger of erring, when people 

undertake to denounce their tellow men, as 
the enemies of God, or wicked persons, 
| merely, from the circumstance, that they are 
not agreed inreligious or political opinions? 
Or danger of offending God, by condemning 
a whole sect or order of men, because sone 
individuals have acted wrong? 

Do we not find in many publications, evil 
speaking? or speakingevil of men? Do not 


| those who call themselves orthodox, speak 
| evil of Universalists ? 


And are Universalists, 
therefore, obliged to speak evil of the Or- 
thodox? Is it not the case, that one of these 
will readily catch at any thing said, or done, 
which is out of character, in the other de 
nomination, and speak of it gladly; though, 
they may say they are sorry to name it? 
Would they say the same things of them- 
selves, if they knew, certainly, that they 
were guilty? We are required to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Who will rake up 
every bad thing of which himself has been 
guilty, and blaze it abroad, with an inten- 
tion to si: k himself in the estimation of his 
fellow men? Why then should any do the 
like to others? Should not christians do, as 
they would be done by? 

When I am about to speak evil of another, 
let me stop a moment, and consider, suppos- 
ing now, that | were justly chargable with 
the faults, which Iam about to name in my 
tellow men: should I wish him to tell my 
faults to my hurt? Would I choose that he 
should cover, my imperfection, with the 
mantle of charity; and only mention my 
amiable or good qualities? ‘Then let me 
treat him in the same way. 

Do not men mean to exalt themselves, 
when they would degrade others? Do they 
not say by their actions, “I am holier than 
thou?” When a preacher of one order, calls 
one of another order, a hypocrite, or de 
ceiver, does he not intend his own exalta 
tion? Is he willing to be thought as bad 
himself, as he calls others? If not, does he 
not then say in his heart, I am holier thar 
thou? I am a sincere lover of truth and 
righteousness. But you are a deceitful hyp- 
ocrite. I am worthy to be respected al 
trusted, but you are neither, [am deserving 
of some regard, and if you do not show mé 
respect, I will resent it, and treat you as you 
treat me, or worse. What is such a spills 
buta spirit of selfishness and pride. ; 

Some people can allow of pride in them- 
selves, though they despise it in others.— 
They do with sin as some mothers do, ¥)° 
call their children some bad name, then fa 
to hugging and kissing them. Many will ex 
claim against others as abominably wicked, 
because they act out before others, when 
they may themselves do the same things 7 
secret. Happy is he who condemneth 0° 
himself in the thing which he alloweth. 

Some speak of pride in themselves ® 

F P sR ink, that 
noble quality. Whereas, I should thiv! ek 
every degree of pride was wrong. ¥° 


‘ 3 ttle oF 

sisteth the proud, whether they be Hite 
ye qui 

o 

: . ® ride u 

As all sin is bad, so is all price. © 


ity. As though 


some will say, that is too bad. “ 
some small degree of bad was goed, 0. ve . 
allowed of. Which notion seems poage 4 
that the nature of things — upon t 
quantity, not on their quality. ; ; 
Gold is gold, however mixed with - 
substances. Brass will never become td. 
however it may be increased, or P° a 
So sin and pride are evil in their owP’ 
So of speaking evil. If I speak nite 
another, I intend to sink him in the 
tion of others. I am guilty of robbing is 
of his good character: of murder” ov 
good name: of defiling his aoa? hearing 
eting his honour: and it may be, 0! T ought 
false witness against him. Surely, . 
to be careful how I speak of others. | 3 
,I remember a remark of an age bad 
godly man, “that if we know twet thing: 
things of another, and only ove £° i let the 
we had better mention the good, ané 





He will find it for his interest, we think,to go. 
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voking manner, as well as 
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{For the Christian Inetligenter.J 

JTINERANT MINISTRY, NO- 2. er 
Mr, Evrror.—in a former communica> 
“offe reasons in favor of the 
ablishment of an itinerant ministry by 
“TTniversalists in this State. Since then, 
teayab~s sed with several intelligent and 
thren on the snbject, and find 
ery Without an exception favorable to the 
ode ‘Ihe more I reflect upon it, the 
ynvictions of the importance 
It will have 


nl offered some 


pave conver 
Juential bret 


yyect. 
sper are my conv — 
d necessity of this measure. 
our sentiments more highly than many 
» apt to imagine; that we are anxious to 
fead them by every measure In our power; 
nt we are willing to “labour and suffer re- 
each, because we trust In the living God, 
, js the Saviour of all men; and that, 
freedom of gospel truth in our 
n hearts, we are desirous of imparting Its 
jutary joys to our fellow beings, It will 
bring our preachers, as a body, mere 
rectly in contact with the popular errors 
bd prejudices of the day, and give them 
h opportunity of breaking up the fallow 
ound of darkness and unbelief, and of sow- 
» the seeds of the gospel kingdom, which 
ith the divine blessing will insure an abun- 


lt 
owing the 


ao 


Mt harvestof the fruits of the spirit. 
| am aware however, that a ministry of | 


is description would be v iolently opposed ; 
,d this opposition would come from those 
ho stand highest in the profession of god- 
ress, But when has this not been the case? 
id not the high toned professors in the days 
‘the Saviour’s pilgrimage, oppose him and 
;. message. on the ground of his being ‘‘a 
jend of publicans and sinners.” Did not 
the Pharisees and Scribes murinur, saying, 
his man receiveth the sinners, and eateth 
iththem??? And do not the limitarian clergy 
sein substance, the same arguinents against 
Fniversalists at the present day? This is too 
alpable to be called in question, — It should 
> remarked with gratitude to high heaven, 
at as the common people heard the Saviour 
ith gladness, and received the word dis- 
ensed by the apostles, ‘with all readiness 
f mind;” so they hear us, and so they re- 
eive ourtestimony. Opposition to our sen- 
ments comes not from this quarter; for the 
reat mass of the people are candid, and 
nxious to know “what is truth; nay, they 
re sighing and longing for the very gospel 
ilvation we bear on ourtongues, But op- 
sition of whatever character, and from 
hatver quarter, must be met in the spirit of 
hristian boldness and with the weapons of 
uth, and it will soon become powerless; 
r “great is the truth, and it must prevail.” 
Dur efforts will be crowned with entire suc- 
sss, and we shall have the holy satisfaction 
f secing the moral wilderness blooming 
vith the fruits of impartial grace, and the 
esert torejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Objections may be started in the minds of 
une, to the proposed method of establish- 
gthis ministry, on the ground of its being 
kely to be composed of our young and in- 
xperienced ministers, who have not been 
ble to obtain a settlement. It will undoubted+ 
be said by those most interested, ‘We want 
yne of the oldest and most talented and 
xperienced ministers, who shall be capable 
f looking opposition fearlessly and success- 
lly in the face, and of placing our cause 
n a safe and honorable standing.» I would 
ndeavour to remove this objection by re- 
arking, that our young ministering breth- 
en Will have the opportunity of exchanging 
equently with those who are settled in par- 
cular parishes and societies, and thus the 
ibour and responsibilities will be divided 
jually among our whole ministerial broth- 
thood. And I doubt not all will engage 
ost cheerfully in so grand and important an 
iterprize. “Let us go on unto perfection.” 
Turner, Jan. 14, 1833. G.B. 
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“Aud catch the manners living as they rise.” 


Gardiner, Friday, February 1, 1833. 


oS We have declined of late, taking let- 
rs from the Post Office addressed to us, on 
hich the postage was not paid. If any 
f our subscribers who have sent us letters 
ithout paying the postage, do not receive 
nswers to them, they will understand the 
Pason. propos. We have within a few 
ecks, sent letters to two or three hundred 
f our patrons, requesting information— 
d ee else—and are patiently wait- 
nz for answers—How much lone 
atience will hold out, we cannot an Not 
bny we fear.—We shall be glad to hear from 
y to whom we have not written as yet. 
“Our Black list is forthcoming.—Pr. 
a 


Coneress, The news from Washington 

mportant, The Judiciary Committee 
Ave reported to the Senate a Bill placing 
I the Naval and Military power of the U. 
; in the hands of the President for the te 
ution of the revenue Laws (in 8S. Caroli- 
fa.) and authorizing him to remove Custom 
uses to Forts or on board a vessel of War 
here the Collector shall reside and cathect 
1 duties, in such cases, in cash. The 
portend a storm; God grant the dark 
oud may pass over us without injury to the 
lation. ‘Mr. Calhoun addressed the Senate 
°PPosition to the Bill, declaring it to be a 
Bill to repeal the Constitution of the U. 8,” 
d offering several nullification Resolves 
the consideration of the Senate. It is 
‘ought to be doubtful, whether Congress 
ill modify the Tariff laws this session, . 

—~-—. 

Keynesec Farmer. 

© first two Nos. of the 


avens 


We have received 
Kennebec Farmer 
a in Winthrop and edited by Dr. E. 
—— late Professor in Gardiner Lyceum 
8 paper ought to be well supported: it 
b] 


as i 
: our unqualified commendation and our 
St wishes for its success, 


«) convinee the world that we val- | 














the subject of Temperance will be delivered, 
by R. H. Garpryer, Esq. in the Methodist 
Meeting House, in this Village, on Sunday 
evening next. 
——- 
Foreign. 


York on Thursday night, frem Havre, 
having left that port on the 12th ult.—by 
which French papers are received to that date, 

Bombardment of the Citadel of Antwerp. 

The last summons appears to have been 
sent to the Citadel on the 4th Dec. which, 
having been rejected, the French batteries 
immediately opened, and the conflict com- 
menced, Antwerp dates to the 9th state 
that the Citadel held out; the fighting had 
become more severe; and the loss greater. 
Sallies were frequently made by the beseig- 
ed, with various success. 

On the 8th, at 1 o’clock, a fire showed 
itself anew in the Grand Barracks of the cit- 
adel; in half an hour a cloud of smoke 
showed that the besieged were unskilled in 
extinguishing the fire, and soon afterwards 
the flames raged with such violence that they 
were seen at a great distance. The entire 
Citadel was enveloped in smoke, which was 
momentally augmented by the discharges 
from the guns of the besieged. The French 
batteries at every point redoubled their fire. 

Antwerp Journals of the 9th say, The 
King is in this city, and walked with sever- 
al superior officers, and discussed many de- 
tails of the operations of the siege. The 
citadel has fired several bombs on fort Mon- 


tebello. Last night the French mounted 
six new batteries. It is mid-day; since 


morning the fire has been briskly kept up 
on both sides. Yesterday at 4 o’clock the 
besiged had lost only 149 men. 
continue to fire their musketry, which an- 
noys the workers, The guns which were 
before the Dutch lines, have been nearly all 
dismounte'l, and can searcely fire. It is ex- 
pected that to-morrow nearly all the French 
batteries will be mounted and bear upon 
the Dutch. The citizens display the liveli- 
est interest for the wounded. 

Letters from Amsterdam of the 4th an- 
nounce that great consternation prevails 
there and that the funds have experienced 
a considerable fall. The Prince of Orange 
and his 45,000 soldiers remain in a com- 
plete state of inaction, which they do not 
appear likely to abandon. 

Public prayers were offered up in Holland 
on the 2d Dee. in pursuance of the Royal 
Proclamation, 

Paris, Dec. 10.—Count d’Appony, who, 
by order of the Cabinet of Vienna has as- 
sumed the character of a mediator, received 
on Saturday morning, by a courier from the 
Hague, the answer of the Dutch Court to 
the questions addressed to it by the Austrian 
Charge @Affaires, on the subject of the de- 
finitive intentions of the King of Holland, 
now that hostilities have commenced.— 
From this answer it appears certain that 
the Dutch army will keep on the defensive, 
unless unforeseen events should compel it 
to abandon that system, All the plans and 
projects of the King of Holland are, howev- 
er, involved in mystery, impenetrable even 
to the diplomacy of his allies. — National. 

Berlin dates, of Noy. 29. state that Gen. 
Muflling has been appointed to proceed to 
Paris as mediator petween Holland and 
France, with a view if possible to effect the 
evacuation of the Citadel of Antwerp. 

Nothing later from Portugal. 

A letter from Marseilles, dated Dee. 4. 
says—‘‘We are in momentary expectation 
of a Carlist insurrection; 1500 men are under 
arms every night—but, as yet, all is quiet. 

The Paris papers of the 4th, contain the 
reply of the Chamber to the king’s speech. 
The tone is rather moderate. The address 
was carried by a majority of 238 to 119,which 
is a great victory for ministers. 

A violent eruption of Mount Etna, took 
place on the 17th and 18th Nov. which de- 


stroyed Bronte a town situated nine leagues | 


from Catania, and containing a population 
of 10,000 persons. 

Accounts from Alexandria of the 16th Oct. 
state that Ibrahim Pacha had, with 1,500 to 
2,000 Bedouin cavalry, obtained a new victo- 
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| being washing-day. 
. A ° . | g Washing-da 
The packet ship Havre arrived at New | 1 
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ry over Husseiu Pacha between Adanah and | 


Konian. 
VERY LATE FROM EUROPE. 

The Brig Alexander, Pendleton, 23 days 
from Amsterdam for Boston put into Booth- 
bay for a harbor, on Saturday last. Capt. 
P. states that Antwerp surrendered to the 
French Army on the 25th of December, af- 
ter a bombardment of 24 days, and that the 
French had sustained a loss of about fifteen 
thousand men. 


By this arrival we have been furnished | , t 
return from the prolific deep commensurate 


with the Amsterdam Courant ofthe 27th 
December, but being unacquainted with the 
language, and having no one to decypher 
it, it isto us, therefore a ‘‘sealed book.”— 
It doubtless contains an account of the bom- 
bardment, and other interesting articles 
which we shall lay before our readers as 
soon as possible. Int. and Advocate. 

Wiscasset, Jan. 29. 

—=—— 

Endless Life. A new Sect. In the Sen- 
ate of the United States on the 14th inst. 
Mr. Clay presented the petition of certain 
persons, calling themselves the subjects of 
endless life, residing in the west, praying for 
a donation of land. They professed to have 
made'new and important discoveries in relig- 
ion, and were desirous of proving them 
by way of experiment. He had some doubt 
with regard to the propriety of presenting 
the petition, but he had ee to 
do so, rather than incur their endless enmity. 
He moved that, without reading, it be refer- 
red to the Committee on the Public Lands; 
which was done accordingly. 

On the day following, Mr. Holmes from 
the Committee on Public Lands, moved to 
discharge that committee from the further 
consideration of the petition of the subjects 
of endless life, and to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. He stated that 
one of his reasons for this change of refer- 
ence, was, that the members of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures were much older 
men than those of the Committee on Public 
Lands, and might stand more in need of the 
renovating representative process, which the 
petitioners had discovered. Another reason 
for this change was that the discovery itself 

artook somewhat of the character of a 
Secateuner, 

The resolution was modified so as to be a 
simple discharge of the committee on Public 
Lands from the further consideration of the 
subject which was agreed to. 





| by Capt. Alexander Jenks, on behalf of him- 


7th inst. an extraordinary case of Somnambulisin oe- 
curred in that town,attendéa with welancholy and prub- 
ably fatal consequences. 

A lad by the name of Prescott, residing in the fami- | 
ly of a Mr, Coffin, received directions on the evening | 
previous, to get up at four o’clock, in the morning and 
make a fire, after Which he was to call Mrs. C. it 
In- the course of the night he 
awauked, and thinking it was four v’clock, arose, agree- 
able to his instractions, and made a fire. Upon look- 
ing at the clock, however, he found that he iad nade 
a great mistake in his calculations, as it was only elev. 
en o’clock in the evening. lie then went oilt and 
gota buffalo’s skin which he wrapped abott him, and 
lay down by the fire, where he fell asleep. About I 
v’elock he got up, went to the wood house, and took 
up an ax, with which he entered the room where Mr. 
and Mrs. C. were asleep. While they thus lay, un- 
conscious of their danger, he levelled a blow upon the 
head of Mrs. C. which broke in’ her cheek bone, 
and then upon that of Mr. C. which broke his’ skull, 
He then ran for the door, which being shut, he rushed 
egainst it with such violence as to wake himself up.— 
On coming to his senses, and perceiving the horrid 
work he had been doing he raised a shrick, which 
Lrought down the mother of Mr. C who lodged in the 
chamber. When she saw what was done, her strength 
failed and she fainted. “‘Uhe boy took her ap, and hav- 
ing laid her onthe hed, ran for the neighbors, and then 
for the Doctors. On his return he told the persons 
who had assembled, that he dreamed two men were 
attempting to kill him, and was trying to defend him- 
self. Soon after he became deranged. ‘Two or three 
times iu the course of the ach he had. lucid jntervals, 
during which he inquired with great anxiety concern- 
ing his master and mistress, and wept bitterly. He 
would then relapse into a state of mental aberration. 

When our informant left, (the day after the occur- 
rence took place,) Mr. and Mrs. C. were both alive, 
and it was hoped that the latter would recover, Mr. 
C. was nearly despaired of. We understand that 
Prescott was much beloved by the family, and that no 
one suspects he had any evil intent. 

N. ¥. Jour. of Com. 
—— 

Singular Customs.—T here is a custon pro- | 
per to Sicily, which I must not forget to | 
mention. ‘This is a right to purchase of a | 
singular kind. Ifany man buy an estate, | 
be it house, land, vineyard, the neighbour of 
the purchaser, for the space of an entire year 
afterward, may eject him by an advance of 
price. In vain would the first purchaser 
give more to the original owner, ‘This sin- 
gular law is generally evaded by a falsehood, 
The purchase-money is stated, in the arti- 
cles of agreement, at a higher sum than has 
been agreed upon in the presence of four 
witnesses. ‘There is another no less singu- 
lar law in Sicily, according to which any 
man can oblige his neighbour to sell his 
house, if he will pay him three time its val- 
ue. The intention of this law was the im- 
provement ofthe towns, It was to encour- 
age the possesors of large houses to pur- 
chase the humble abodes of the poor. 

Count Stolbery’s Travels, 
—=—— 
SOUTH CAROLINA AFFAIRS, 

The Boston Transcript of Saturday last 
says:—We have been permitted to make the 
following extract from a letter written by a 
highly respectable merchant in Charleston, 
to his friend and correspondent in this City. 
The letter is dated 15th inst, 

“The on dit for the week here is, that the 
Convention is to convene again very soon, 
for the purpose of postponing the Ordinance 
and Acts for 12 months; which will virtually 
amountto an indefinite postponement. A 
gentleman informed me yesterday, that in 
a conversation three days since, the Ex Guv- 
ernor Hamilton said to him; ‘I assure you 
that there will be no difficulty here; affairs 
will be satisfactorily arranged soon,’ * * 
[ understand that P C has been sent 
tothe North to purehase arms. * * He 
bought 400 stand at Whitney’s manufacto- 
ry, near New-Haven. I wonder who they 
expect to shoot! Be assured, we shall have 
no fighting here; both parties say they are 
only to act in defence; so, if there is no of- 
fence, there must be no fighting,—and it 
will not be very difficult to make peace.” 

Dover Gazette. 














—>_— 

The Oil Trade. The Hudson Republic- 
an says, ‘The fine ship James Monroe, of 
425 tons burthen, was purchased last week 


self, and Messrs. Butts, McArthur and sev- 
eral other gentlemen of this city, and came 
too at our wharf on Friday last. This is the | 
tenth ship now owned in this city, either 
engaged in, or destined for the whale Fish- 
ery. ‘The Edward alluded to in our last as 
having been purchased by one of our enter- 
prising ship owners (Capt. 8. G. Macy,) 
is fitting out in New-York, and will depart 
in the course of a few weeks for the Pacif- 
ic. The Beaver and James Monroe now 
lying at our wharves, will be fitted out du- 
ring the winter, and sail early in the spring. 
We are progressing finely. Long may our 
enterprise and industry continue to make a 


with its merits.” 
—— 





From Charleston.—By the Steam packet | 
David Brown, Charleston papers of the 
15th inst. have been received at New York. 
The feelings of the Nullifiers against the | 
Unionists were becoming so embittered, that | 
some of the latter, apprehensive of serious 
consequences, were preparing to leave the 
place. The David Brown, itis said, has 
brought the plate and valuables of some | 
families. The papers contain the proceed- 
ings of several meetings of the Unionists in 
different parts of the State, which exhibit 
an undaunted spirit in that portion of the 
citizens. The Nullifiers appear to be per- 
fectly quiet, no movement had been made 
by the Governor or any of his party. 

—@j— 

Lotteries.—Arrangements are being made 
in the Legislature of this State, to put a 
velo on Lotteries. ‘This species of gam- 
bling has been practised to a great extent, 
and society loudly calls for redress, as 
wrongs resulting from this double-handed 
game are immense. It is time that some- 
thing should be done, and done speedily.— 
Too long have these games of fraud and 
swindling, been played off on a virtuous 
community, and if something is not done 
now to check them, they will eventually | 
suppress the foundations of morality, and | 
cast a heathenish darkness over ourcountry. 

Maine Inquirer. 
_—-_ 

An attempt was made to rob the Bank of | 
the Metropolis at Washington, on Wednes- 
day night, last week. The villains had suc- 
ceeded, by means of false keys, in unlocking 
the outer door, and were, it is supposed, | 
engaged iu taking impressions of the keys of | 
the several locks leading tothe vault, when 
they were discovered by the watch. 





| 


taken in Rindge, N. H. and passed through 
Boston a day or two since, on his way to 
Rhode Island for a further examination. 

Co). Harden, the sheriff of Fall River, 
who had Avery in charge, stated that he ar- 
rested the prisoner atthe house of a Mr 
Mayhew, on a by-road, about three miles 
from Rindge. Mr Mayhew at first denied 
all knowledge of the prisoner, and he at- 
tempted to escape, after being warned by 
Mrs. Mayhew; but was stopped at the door 
by one of the sherifl’s officers. Mr Avery 
asserts that he left Rhode Island only at the 
urgent solicitation of his legal advisers and 
friends, to avoid the fury and excitement of 
the people against him. 

Since the examination and acquital of 
Avery, further and important evidence is 
said to have come to light. The evidence 
is supposed to be contained in two or three 
letters which the deceased wrote ty her rela- 
tives in Connecticut, lone of these letters 
she inform her relatives of her delicate situa= 
tion and states that Mr. Avery is the al- 
thor of all the mischief—that she had accus= 
ed him of it—that he had both owned and 
denied it—that he had spoken very fecling- 
ly of his wife and children, and attemptéd to 
prevailupon her to lay the child at the door 
ofaman who was dead; &c. In a lettet 
from Mr. A. to Miss C. he protnises to do 
all she asks, if she will keep the affair se- 
cret. 

-—7D+o- 

Fire.—On Wednesday night, the 16th, 
ult. the bark mill of Capt, Samuel Clark, of 
Winthrop, was consumed by fire, caused, it 
is supposed, by the friction of machinery 
which was left in motion in the night, or 
which got in motion by accident. It was a 
large building containinga great quantity of 
tanner’s bark. The loss of Capt. Clark is 
estimated at $1000—no insurance. Several 
other persons had property in the building, 
including a bobbin machine moved by the 
water wheel ofthe bark mill. 

—— 

Nor Bap!—Judge L 
elliug in a stage, Was somewhat annoyed by 
a saddle which occupied the bottom of the 
coach, After considerable crowding on the 








| vaneed age. 
| town during the American Revolution. 


of this State, trav- | 


part of the saddle aforesaid, he summoned | 
the stageman to the door, and the following 


dialogue took place: “I say, driver, any one 
coming in here, horseback??? “No!? Then 
you may as well take out the saddle!” 
Dunstable Telegraph. 
—@p—— 

The driver of the Eastern Mail, when 4 
miles from Portland, night of 17th 
covered an alarming fire in his Stage.— 
There were 5 or 6 passengers, all asleep, 
and it appears that the fire had communica 
ted to the straw from a foot stove used by a 
lady passenger, and was blazing violently 
when discovered py the driver, After arous- 
ing and extricating the passengers. he was 


obliged to throw snow with great activity to | 
injury | 


save the stage from destruction; no 


inst. diss | 


was sustained, except the loss of curtains, 
| 


lining, &c. of the stage. 


during the year which has justclosed. "They 
are two hundred and twenty two, and em- 
brace almost every thing conceivable.— 
There are ‘the grammatical mirror,” ‘the 
mud machine,” 
smoke and water, for “manufacturing corn 
brooms and bungs for barrels,” hair combs 
and steam engines, dog churnsand machines 
“for chopping sausage meat.” 

Strong suspicions are entertained at Low- 
ell that incendiaries are at work there. Af- 
ter the fire on Central-street a bag of rags 
was found on fire and partly consumed in 
French's Stable, inthe rear of Mixel’s Wash- 
ington Hotel. Several articles were stolen 
during that fire, and aman named H. Dear- 
born has been arrested. Several valuable 
pieces of goods are missing from the stock 
of Mr. D. E. Knight. 

Canavna. The Montreal Courant men- 
tions the rumors that Lord Aylmer, the Goy- 
ernor General of Canada, had asked and ob- 
tained leave to retire from his Government 
—that Chief Justice Sewall had also resigned 
his seat on the bench—and that C. R. Og- 
den is appointed Attorney General of Low- 
er Canada. 

The Montreal Herald of the 15th says, 
that the Grand Jury of the Quarter Sessions 
then sitting was composed of Canadians 
only one of whom could speak the English 
language. That one did not understand 
French, and he was named foreman. He 
and two others on the list were the only 
persons on the jury, who could sign their 
names, 

The New York Mercantile Advertiser, 
states that a manufactory for counterfeiting 
U. S. Bank notes, has been established in 
the Province of New Brunswick. The Fred- 
rickton Royal Gazette says that a vast num- 
ber of counterfeit ten dollar bills have been 
put in circulation in that quarter. 

Micnuican. It appears from the Gover 
nor’s Message that a majority of the votes 
of the citizens have been given in favor of a 
state government. The whole number was 
much smaller than that given for a Delegate 
to Congress in July last. Four counties 
made no returns. ‘Che number of votes was 
as follows—yeas 1817—nays 1190; total 3007 
—majority for a state government 627, 


The number of fires in Philadelphia during 
the past year, was 42, Amount of damage 
$36,429 28—$50,000 of which was insured. 

Two men have been arrested in Balti- 
more, having in their possession the horse 
of Mr R. M. Randolph, who it is supposed, 
was recently murdered at Rahway, N. J. 


Naval.—The Norfolk Beacon of January 
17th, says—*The U. S. steamboat Frank- 
lin, Lieutenant Commodore Boyle_ dropped 
down from the Navy Yard to Hampton 
Roads, yesterday afterioon bound to Charles- 
ton.” 

There are in Massachusetts 83 Banks— 


| Capital $24,526,500; circulation 7,122,856; 


specie on hand 602,205. The proportion of 
bills in circulation to the specie on hand for 
their redemption, was nearly eight to one. 

. We regret to learn that the Typhus Fe- 
ver is prevalent both at Quebec atid Montre- 
The number of sick at both places in 
the hospitals is unusually great, and several 


cases exist at private lodgings. The mor- 
tality has not hitherto been severe. 
Alb. Argus: 


contrivances for burning | 


York—supposed to be a cooper—recently 
said, in speaking of the right of secession, 
“that astate had no more right to sécede from 
the Union, than a stave has to secede from 
acask.” ‘Thesimile is striking and appro- 
priate. 

_Mr. Silsbee of Massachusetts, now in the 
U. S. Senate, is spoken of to succeed Gov: 
Lincoln, who declines a re-election; Lincoln 
to take Silsbee’s place in the Senate: 

ae 
APPOINTMENT. 

The Ebrror expects to preach in Pittston new 

Meeting House next Sunday, (Feb. 3.) 











: Married, 

In Gardiner, Mr. Pardun Allen to Miss Sally 
Robinson. 

In Pittston, on the 17th inst. by Thomas Coss, Esq: 
Mr. Asa H. Yeaton of Richmond, to Miss W. Movers. 

In Woolwich, Mr. Edgar M. Chorebill; of Aogusta, 
to Miss Catharine Baker. Mr. Joho White to Miss 
Emeline Manes. 

In Wabloborough, Mr Jeremiah Crammer to Miss 
Luvinda Schwartz. 

In Bremen, Mr. Seneca W. Keene to Miss Mary 
A. Morton; Mr. William Mortoi to Miss Almira 
Stetson, 

In Cushing, Mr. James Vose, of Thomaston, to Misd 
Sophia Andrews, of Warren. 

In Lewiston, Mr. John Blaisdell to Miss Mary G: 
daughter of Mon. E. Hergick. 
ae rs 


Died, 

Tn Kennebunk, on the 19th ult. John Low, Esq. 
aged 65. 

Ip Augusta, Franklin, son of Benja. Branch,aged 16. 

In South Berwick, Mr. John Butler, aged 32. 

In Newburyport, John Myeall, Esq. at a very ad- 
He was a publisher of a Journal in that 
ln Groton, 
Lieut. Wm. Parker, 71; he was at the battle of Bun 
ker Hill. Io Worcester, 20th ult. Miss Sarah M. 
Thayer, 28, daughter of the late Capt. Nathaniel T. 
of Boston. In Swanzey, N. HH, Mrs. Martha C., 26, 
wife of Mr. Nathan Fessenden, of Boston. In Dau- 
phin County, Penn. Charles E. Muench, a native of 
Germany, where he served in the army, and was one 
of the guard that conducted Lafayette to the prison at 
Olmutz. In Havana, Ist ult. Mrs. Harriet, aged 28, 
wife of Martin Brimmer, Esq. of Boston. 

At Cornwall, (Vt,) Capt. Enoch Page, aged, 99; 
he was an officer in the revolutionary war, and was 
one of Roger’s rangers in the French war,when Can- 
ada was laken by the British. 
ated atch DS at a a eS al TR Ue 


Kiennebec Boom. 

A N adjourned meeting of the Aennebec Boom 
- Corporation will be held at Perkins’ Hotel in 
Gardiner, ou Tuesday February the Sth at 10 o'clock, 
A.M. P. SHELDON, Sec’y 

Gardiner, Feb. 1, 1833. 


NOTICE. 
TANIE annial Meeting of that branch of the Waters 
ville, Gardiner and Boston Packet Company 
running a line of Packets from Gardiner to Boston 
will be helden—on Monday the dih day February 
neat, at Perkins’ Llotel in Gardiner at 40’elock in the 
Alternoon—to transact any business that may then 
come before them relative to said Company. 
Per Order of the Directors, 
BENJAMIN SHAW, Secretary. 
29h, 1833. 





Gardiner, January 





Steam Boat Company. 
MEVIE annual meeting of the Steam Boat Branch of 


the Gardiner, Waterville and Boston Packet 


; | Company will be holden at Perkins’ Hotel in Gardi- 

Notions. —The National Intelligencer con- | 
tains an official list of patents for useful in- | 
ventions aud improvements, taken out in | 
1814, and which have consequently expired | 





ner, on Motiday, Pebruary 4th, 1833, at 2 «’clock, 
P.M. for the purpose of choo ing officers and trans- 
acting other important business. 

P. SHELDON, Sec’y. 
Gardiner, Jan. 15, 1833. 





ws ab Th 

NOTICE. 
< yes may certify that James Brimincer had 
ron away fiom me the subscriber, and I hereby 


forbid all persons trusting him on my «account, as I will 

pay nodebts of bis contracting whatever. 

ANDKEW HALL. 
* 


1832. 


Litchfield, Dee. 20, 





Eouse and Shep for Sale. 
< pes Subseriber wishes to seilthe Heuse and Shop, 
together with the lot en which the building stands, 
now occupied by him. ‘The property is centrally sité 
uated in the principal streetof the Village and is too 
well known to require a more particular description. 
For terms appiy to the subseriber on the premises. 
PRANCIS HUTCHINSON, 
Gardiner, Dec. 19, 1852. 
Christmas and New Y ear’s Presentsfor 1833. 
+eMUiK Loken and Atlantic Souvenir, Pearl, 
j London Comic Offering, and Juvenile For- 
get me not. For saleby WM. PALMER 
Gardiner, Dec. 5, 1882. 








Almanacs for 1833. 
OR saleby WM. PALMER, Robinson’s, Thom- 
as’, Anti-Masonic and Comic Almanacs fer 
1833, by the gross dozen or single. 
Gardiner, Dec. 4, 1832 


FUR CAPES! 
BEAUTIFUL article, of various colours, just 
P received and for sale by L.L. MACOMBER. 
Gardiner. Dee. 24, 18982. 


Hiais, Caps, Furs, and Um- 
brellas !! 
LL. MACOMBER 

iH just received from Boston, a prime assorté 
mentof Caps, Furs, Umbrellas, &c. which with 
his former stock, makes as good an assortment as can 
be found on the Keianebec river, and comprises the 
following articles, \in.—Gentlemen’s BEAVER and 
IMITATION BEAVER HATS —SATTIN 
HAT'S, first quality,—Common and low priced HATS 
of every description for Gentlemen, Youth and Chil- 
dren,—-Black and Drab FLLT HATS,-—Reund 
Crowned do.—A good assortmentof FUR SEAL 
CAPS —HAIR SEAL do.—CLOTH do —NU- 
TRA do aprime article.—Men's and Boy's GI AZ- 
ED do. with far bands,—Childrenys FANCY Cops, 
LINEN do.—INDIA RUBBER do.— Silk and 
Gingham UMBRELLAS, various qualitie: —FUR 
SEAL COLLARS,—NUTKA do.—FUR GLOVES, 
various qualities —~FUR TRIMMINGS,—SIBE- 
RIAN CAPES, avich article,—Deer Skin MITs 
TENS—Pateot Le ther Car Fronts,--Bano 
soxes, &c. &e. Also, a few dozens O1L, SOAP; 
an excellent article for removing grease from clothes, 
All the above, articles will be sold at the lowest 

prices for cash or good credit, 


October 24, 1832 


RE WOV AL. 
I OBERT WILLIAMSON informs his friends 
and the public, that he has removed his place of 
business to No. 2 in the new block recently finished by 
R.H. Gardiner, nearly opposite BE. M’ Lellan’sHotel, 
where he carries onthe Tailoring business as usual in 
all its various branches. As he employs a large num- 
her of hands, and bas a first rate journeyman:—he 
will make garments at short notice, and does not hesi- 
tate to say to such as may favor him with their pat- 
ronage, that their clothes shall be made as well, and 
in as weat and fashionable a manner, as they can be 
in any establishinent on the river; be warrants all 
garments cut and made in his shop to fit: he will alsa 
eat all kinds of Clothes, and prepare tiem for waking, 
for those who want them. 

MR. Wittramson keeps constantly on hand a 
good supply of all kinds of CLOTHS necessary for 
the Season, amt TRIMMINGS of every deserip- 
tion all which were selected by himself, and therefore 
warranted to be of the first quality 

Mr. W. tenders his acknowledgments for the favers 
of his old customers and hopes by strict attention to 
his business to not only merit ac ntinuance of their 
favors, but to acquire aa encouraging addition to their 


3mo. 








number 


Gardiner January 9, 1833. 
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4 > 
ye , r | wi general rules, if utility be 
i : sey genera ; 
hs POET 2. = = = | yates > | know that the aetion will be use- 
| ' rHE SNOW STORM.—ANONYMQUS. | ful, and that is all I want to know. Spicy 
T i> ewept the mountain’s height, } consequence 18 it to me, thata yenera ng e. | 
| A ‘ . cary wild, taken by others from my conduet, might Bee: 
ty And, hours of might, } some future, uncertain Cases, be injurious: 
k “A 1 with her child, | | IT know not that such cases will ever occur, | 
| | Ae : ag "| 4 ' oioene 4, and if they do, they are nothing to me, let 
f _ 0 re ee | them be determined hy those who are called 
t } Ar the winds did Llow, to act upon them, Utility is my only guide, 
1 f night came on, land utility will follow. Utility tells me to | 
a . ea yo ag to neat was gone— ltake this man’s life fur his money, and utility | 
| / i phe poe yy aed “ iid . | | v“ ill obey. W ec do not see that such rea- | 
+ iad sb save my child!” soning can be set aside, allowing that the 
hes aceite | operation of the general rule in question 
if f her mantle from her breast, i would be injurious. But, still further, we | 
| wan bere 7 ae 4 ee ET ies | cannot see how n geaeral rule, formed from | 
| . wn eta thiak hee bale la particular beneficial action ean be injure | 


k her babe was warin. 
mild to think het et ' 
[he general rule would comprehe nd |} 


‘ . 
i 3 With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, | ous. j , ee and 
i Au nk upon a snowy bed. only such actions as are precisely oe c } 
i valler peal | the one upon which it is founded. — It it be 
4) oi ne y Rees a snowy veil; useful in a given ease to take the life of af 

q 1 Font of death was inher eyes old man beeause IT ean make a better use of | 

Bait ier cheek was cold, and hard, and pale;— | his money than he does himself, it would al- | 
so be useful to take the lives of ten, twenty, | 





the robe from off the child; 


babe look’d up and sweetly smild 


thirty, or as many as were In similar circum- | 
stances. If the utility of one action makes 
| it Right, it is impossible that the utility of | 
ten, twenty, or thirty actions precisely simi- 
lar, should not also make them Right. If 
the particular case be beneficial, the general 
for January.) rule must be beneficial also. But, the truth 
Adinitting, then, the fundamental Idea of | is, in cases of this kind we must have re- | 
Richt, in the mature mind, as distinet from | course to some eriterion, less pn ee 
every other, the question is still pending, | vague, and Jess uncertain than that of utility. 


Ile inev'd 
Th 
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Na isCELLANY. 


Coauexion between Virtue and Utility. 


ts from article LV. of the Christian Exaiiner 


c 


[Exn 





Lf} What isthe common quality in those actions, We have now seen that there are useful | 
} hy which the idea is suggested? W hat is | actions, which have no moral character | 
I the eriterion by which we may determine | whatever,—actions intended to be useful, 

action or mental disposi- | which are wrong,—and actions, intended to 


! 

{ 

whether or not an ; as “vt | 
committed with a criminal motive, 

| 

| 


ti tion is Right? It is to be determined by | be wrong, ' 
fe utility, say the advocates of the theory, | w hich are useful. Hence it follows, that | 
rf which we Oppose. As soon as itis proved | utility cannot be the legitimate criterion of | 
Mf to be useful, itis proved to be Kight. Let | Right and Wrong. That the dispositions | 
us consider, in the first place, if this erite- | and sentiments which are universally re- | 
rion will hold in its application to individu- garded as virtuous, are generally useful to | 
al actions. for if it will not, its importance | their possessors and to mankind, we have | 

as a test is at once diminished, since itis in- | not a shadow of doubt. Weare certain that 
dividual actions, of whieh we have the most | this element is common to all the motives | 
frequent occasion to determine the eharaet- | and feelings which the collected sense of the | 

4 er. Now it is plain that there are many human race has pronounced to be right; that 
hy actions of amoral nature, which we imme- | it would be inealculably for the benefit of the | 
1H! diately pronounce to be wrong, of which no | world, if the actions which are agreed to be | 
one hesitates to say that they are wrong, yet | Virtuous, were universally practicel, But | 


actual effects of which have been bene- | this is a very different thing—and itis utter- | 


! a 
{|| fi Utomankiad. If utility were the erite- | ly surprising that the difference has been so | 
tii rion, such actions would be Right. If the generally overlooked—trom making the act | 
i ease can be fairly made out that they have | ual utility ot actions, a criterion of their | 
i doie good to the world, and ulility be as- | moral character, It is certainly one thing | 
thi sumed as the only test of their character, of | to say, that the practice of Right actions | 
jt course, we must admit that they ought to | would be generally usetul; and another, and: 
i have been done,—however repugnant to our | quite a different thing to say, that the fact of | 


its utility determines an action to be Right. 
Yet this distinction has been usually kept 
iuiln- 


qi natural feelings,—sinee we have pronounced 


them useful, we must also pronounce them 


{iH richt. But letus make the attempt. We | out of sight, by writers of no mean 
ve shail find it impossible, We might as well | ence on the philosophy of ethics, It seems 
Hi ! hope tomove the sunat our bidding, as to | searcely to have been recognized, that we 
ty make a wrong action, useful though it be, | may ascertain an action to be Right, on 
ri appear to our moral faculty as right. "Pake | grounds independent of its utility ,and yet 
Ht aan example, the death of Socrates, “Phe | actinit, to its fullest extent, the fact that util- 
biti’ crime against philosophy, which the Atheni- | ity tsa quality common to aetions ot that 
1h ans committed in his martvrdom, has never | character. ‘Phe distinction between the vir- 
! been forsiven, from that day to the present, } tue of an action and its tendency to promote 
Bi} Phe universalsense of mankind isagainstit. | the private happiness of the agent, though 
ft is unequivocally and) unanimously con- i dented or disregarded by tiany respectable 
demmed as wrong. But no one can doubt | moral writers, is far more generally admitted 
that the ultimate effeets of that atrocious | than the one to which we have just alluded, 


dunjast deed have been eminently useful. | Yet itis no less certain, that the virtue of 
Was a doatter of small importance for | an action, and its tendency to promote our 
Soerates to leave the world, though by a Lown happiness, usually coincide, than that 
nit death, He was ripe in years and in | the virtue of an action coincides with its 
He had exhausted the usual sourees | tendency to promote the happiness of man- 
Hioyment whieh life affords. He eould, | Kind, or its general utility? MWe donot make 


viol 
virvu 





at best, have been spared but a little while, | its tendeney, in the one case, the test of its | 

He was taken from the world, inthe full | character; we determine it by a diilerent or- | 
iI}! possession of all his faeulties, neither his | der of considerations; it should be the same | 
{ il! min} nor his body impaired by the toueh of | in the other; as the tendeney to promote our | 
| own happiness isa quality of virluousactions, 


a loathsome disease, calmly conversing with 
the troops of friends, who were faithful to 
the last, and, finally, vielding to the gentle 
‘ation of the poison, resigned his breath 
If we were asked what 


Without being their general criterion, so the 
tendeney to promote the happiness of man. | 
lind is a quality of virtuous actions, without 

being their criterion, Admitting, then, that | 
utility, though usually connected with virtu- 
ous actions, is not the ultimate test to whieh 
they must be brought, the question is now 
to be answered, What is the positive relation 
of utility to virtue? We reply that it is the 


Opry 
Without a struggle, 
injury were done to Socrates, we should not 
tf i know where to look for a reply. Indeed, it | 
i} is dificult to conceive a more enviable situa- | 
tion than that of the martyred philosopher, 

when, after blessing his executioner, he tast- 











i ed the fatal cup and surrendered himself ty | test of those dispositions and actions only, 
Lal the pleasing visions of Immortality, which Which have immediate reference to our fel- | 
i+ hovered around his last moments. Butdoes | low men; ant of these, we say that the Use- | 
1 all this prove that his condemnation was | ful is Right only whea it does not interfere | 
iy just? Does it not rather lead us to regard | With any prior obligation. We therefore | 
Ih the crime of his accusers, with deeper indig- | take it for granted that there are grounds of | 
ig nation? Are we in the slightest degree rec- | obligation, different from, and superior to | 
onueiled to them by the assurance of the | those of utility; and of these it is necessary 


good effeets which their crime has produced ? 

OF these good effects there ean be no doubt, 

The manner of his death, far more than the | 
spirit of his philosophy, or the beauty of his | 
character, has embalmed the memory of | lation of utility to virtue. 


for us to give an explanation, 
* * * . a * * 
We come now to the considerations, 
Which, in our opinion, clearly settle the re- 
The duties, which 


my only { wealthy miser of the treasures, 


ee 
‘eral, the members of the same farmil 


‘ent, but it would be in contradiction to 
| clearest intuitive | 


‘the management of his voice, 


| should 


| earnestly recommend it. 


| to preserve in 


| somewhat quicker as you advance. 


which were 
rusting in his coffers, it would violate the 
rule, which the moral faculty approves, that 
to destroy life for wealth is forbidden by 
the relations, whieh men ina social state 
sustain to each other. On similar princi- 
ples, we establish the obligations by — 
parents are bound to their children, and | 

and, in gen- | 
y to each | 
There may be cases, in which a} 
» the welfare of the com- 
icted upon his par- | 
our | 





and children to their parents, 


other. 
child could promote 
munity by an injury inf 
verceptions, of the duties 


arising from that relation, and we therefore | 


pronounce the action wrong. 
—>——- 
On the powerand rapidity of utterance. 
The first thing 1 would advise the young | 
preacher at his first setting out, mm regard to 
is cautiously 
to avoid beginning on too high a clef. His 
natural tone of speaking in conversation 1s 
that which will always sueceed best with 


him, in which, i 
be best heard, be able to hold out longest, 





and have most command of his voice In pro~ | 4) had been sitting in the region and shad- 


nouncing. Let it be observed, that in con- 
versing (aceording as the company is large 
or small) we ean speak louder or softer with- 
out altering the tone. Our aim therefore 
ought to be,to articulate the words distinctly, 
and to give such a forcible emission to the 
breath in pronouncing, as makes the voice 
reach farther without raising it to a higher 
key. Every man’s voice has naturally a cer- 
tain compass, above which it cannot rise, 
and below which it cannot sink, ‘The ordi- 
nary tone, on which we converse, is nearly 
about the middle of the compass. When 
we make that, therefore, as it were, the key- 
note of our discourse, we have the power 
with ease of both elevating and depressing 
the voice, in uttering particular words, just 
as the sense requires, that they be uttered 
emphatically or otherwise. When we rec- 


ommend the ordinary tone of the voice in | 
conversation, asthat on which we ought in | 


public to attempt to speak, we would not be 
understood to recommend an insipid monot- 
ony; we only mean to signify, that this 
( serve as the foundation note, 
which the general tenor of the discourse 
should run. On the eontrary, it being one 
of the best preservatives against that egre- 
vious fault in speaking, by giving the voice 
the createst lattitude both in rising and fall- 
ing with facility, is one reason that I so 
: Every bedy must 
be sensible, that when the voice is at an un- 


natural stretch, it ean give no emphasis to | 


any word whatever without squeaking: so 


' that the speaker, for the ease of his own 


lunes, is forced to take refuge, either in a 
tiresome monotony or a drowsy cant. Be- 
sides. it deserves to be remarked, that most 
men, When earnest in conversation on an af- 
fecting subject, naturally, without any study, 
cive their voice the proper inflections w hich 
the import of what is said requires. When, 
therefore, we speak in public, if we our- 
selves enter seriously into the subject, and 
are as it were interested in it, we shall with- 
out any effort, being taught by nature and 


assisted by habit, give such an emphasis to | 


the words which require it, and such ca- 
dence to the sentences, as in conversing on 
serious and moving subjects we never fail 
to employ. Whereas if we speak on a 
forced key, we cannot have the same as- 
sistanee either from nature or habit. 


A seond direction | would give, is to be | 


very careful in proceeding in your discourse, 
t tenor of it the 
same key on which you began. Many, who 
begia right, insensibly raise their voiee as 


t 


they advance, till at last they come to speak 


ina tone that is very painful to themselves, 
and by necessary consequence, grating to 
their hearers. It will require much care, at- 


| tention, and even practice, to prevent this 
evil. 


It will not a little contribute to this end, 
that ye diligently observe the following di- 
rection, the third [am to give on this sub- 
ject, which is that ye always begin very delib- 
erately and ratherslowly. E.ven a drawling 
pronunciation, in the introduction of a dis- 
course, is more pardonable than a rapid one, 


Most subjects will require that ye grow | 


But of 
all things be careful to avoid that uniform 
rapidity of utterance, which is very unattrac- 
tive, as having the evident marks of repeat- 


ing a lesson by rote, which is so great an 
enemy to all which, besides, even to the 


most attentive hearer, throws out the things 
delivered faster than his mind is able to re- 
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‘all iis power, as it pours Its 


} 
| 
f properly managed, he will | 
| 
| 


on | 


the great events of the universe are brought | 
about by the co-operation of minute agencies. 

1. Inthe natural world, What is the gen- | 
tle gale or the impetuous whirlwind : hy oun 
bined particles of matter. Not = “ ~ m 
alone is capable of producing am obse rvabic | 


Navies ride upon | 
«J of drops. It 
imparts all its 
‘ulness, as it 


result. 

See that noble river. 
its bosom. But it is compost 
is their combination that 
majesty, and beauty and uset 
bears the wealth of a kingdom tow ard the 


ocean, 
; aa 
The sun, how splendid and glorious: But | 


beneficence thro’ | 


the universe, is found in the combination of 


minute particles. : 
2. In the moral world. What constitutes 
the strength, beauty and perfection of the 
christian character? Numerous individual 
graces mingled in harmonious proportion, | 
~ Within a century from the death of Christ, | 
the gospel’s glad tidings were spread through 
a large portion of the known world. * i heir 
sound went into all the earth.” | Individual 
agency accomplished this. Within thirty 
years, divine truth has been brought to bear 
on the minds of many millions of people. 





| ow of death, All this has been done, not by 
any one man, but by the combination of ma- 
rn Drops made the showers that have thus 
refreshed the earth. What if all the noble | 
spirits who have been engaged in this great 
work had said, ‘lam but a drop,” and so 
refused to act? 
The very incense of heaven—the anthems 
| that please the ear of the Eternal, are not 





REMOVAL. 
\ M. PALMER has removed ww No. I, Cp 
tow, one door west of his old stand a entral 
has made large additions to his stock of io, ~ he 
Stationary, and now offers for sale a good nese d 
of Books very cheap, in the various departmen 
Law, Theology, Medicine, History, Travels Ci ae 
“chool, &e. Lis stock consists in part of che 
mig, Vizi— 


School & Classical. 


Comstock’s Philosophy, Blake’s do, Blake's B 


and 


axsicg|, 
fullew. 


Lincoln’s do, Comstock’s Chemistry, Blakes de. 'T.?? 
ner’s do. Cotting’s Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionar, - 
7? (le 


ams’ Grammar, Gould’s Virgil, Walkers Eeie’s 
der, Cicero’s Orations, Sallust, Cicero de O,, teu. 
Liber Primus, Levizac’s French Grammar W, 

trocht’s do. Longfellow’s do. French Reader ahr 
Fables, Le Ministre de Wakefield, Greek. Resa’ 
Greek Grammar, Colman’s Algebra, Smith's do . er, 
ditch’s Navigator, Grund’s Geometry, Flint’ Surrey, 
ing, American First Class Book, National Re ri 
Introduction to do. Webster's Dictionary, Fmd 
small, Walker’s do. Whelpley’s Compend of Ht. and 
Blaiv’s Rhetoric, Newman’s do. Moral Class Beat’ 
National Class Book, Worcester’s ‘Third Re Ook, 
Book, Political Class Book, Primary hey Be 
Morse’s Geography, Olney’s do. W oodhy idge’ _ 
Malre-Brun’s do. Worcester’s large and smal] ig C on 
ming’s do. History U.S. Popular Lessons Mu ate 
Granmar, Fisk’s do. Ingersol’s do, Smith's do he s 
lin’s do, Colman’s Arithmetic, Kinney’s do, nes ame 
North American do. Walsh’s do. &c. &e raon's 


Law & Medical. 


Laws of Maine, Greenleaf’s Reports, Laws of U.S 
Digest of the Laws of Massachusetts, Maine Seekers 
Civil Officer, Town Officer, Clerk’s Magazine en’ 
er’s Medical Dictionary, Meckel’s Anatomy, SB wal 
Pearson’s Surgery. Bellon Cholera, Sawyer on F awe 
Halsted’: Dyspepsia, Gregory’s Practice wer 
Surgical Dictionary, &e. &e. : 

Miscellaneous. 

Botta’s History of the American War, Gooil's B, k 
of Nature, Burns’ Works, complete in ] vol. My _ 
Book, Williamson’s History of Maine, Rollins’ Ancient 
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| raised by any single voice, but by the har- 
| monious combination of many. ‘And I 
| heard as it were the voice of a great multi- 
tude, and as the voice of many waters, and 
| of the voice of mighty thunder saying Allelu- 
| lia; for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 
Now they say “‘] am but a drop.” 

From the view now taken, several impor 
| tant suggestions arise. 
| 1, No rational creature is an insignificant 
/or unimportant being. The plea to this ef- 
fect is utterly false, Each sustains relations 
of immense consequence. Each is taking 
some part in that great drama, the finishing 
scene of which will occur at the judgment 
seat of Christ. 

2. We dishonor God by the plea of per- 
sonal insignificance. 
| his allotment. 
| my lot is poverty; if I dwell in obscurity, 
| known only within the circle of a secluded 
| neighborhood, who am I that [ should dis- 
| honor God by the murmur, ** Why is it so?” 
| And, especially, how dare I plead my lot in 
providence as an excuse for not engaging in 
God’s service? ‘Lam but adrop” has much 
in it of the spirit of rebellion. 
| 8. By making and acting on such a plea, 
'we frustrate a benevolent design of God. 

He would have all his creatures bear a part 

in accomplishing his great plans of love and 

mercy. 
| glory is broken up, as it were, into fragments, 

and divided into parcels, so that innumera- 
| ble millions may have the honor and happi- 
ness of being co-workers with God. ‘The 
widow, who gave two mites, was such an 
one. Any eflort, however small, if made 
with a sincere desire to promote God’s glory 
and the salvation of men, gives the maker of 
it similar honor, 
ously exclaiins, “Vm but a drop,” and re- 
fuses to act, frustrates divine mercy, and 


| 


| 
} 
} 
| 


kindness towards himself; yea, he is a reb- | 


ber of his own soul. 

4. This plea often idicates a bad state of 
the heart. It has the appearance of humility 
and modesty; but does not imply necessarily 
a particle of either. It is often the offspring 
of selfishness. Self-denying effort of 


kind will be saved, if the plea is admitted. | 


Covetousness would use just such language 
| to retain its grasp upon its gains. Pride 
‘might be the parent of just such a child. If 
| the pleader might bring a rich offspring, and 

bear some prominent and distinguished part, 

he would not refuse, But if he cannot lay a 

corner stone, he will not build. He cannot 
| stoop to a lower office, 

Reader, can you make such a pretence? 
| Will you ereep into sueh a crevice? Will 
| you hide behind such a fig leaf, to evade the 
claims of duty? Will you reason thus and 
act upon so unworthy a principle? Then 
| you will be a drop. So far as respects every 
| thing noble and honorable to an immortal 
| being, you shall have all the insignificance 
| you claim, ‘The church will not miss you, 
| as you drop into your ignoble grave. 


——j——— 


TRUTH IS POWER. 


Our sphere in life is | 
If ] am assigned a hovel; if | 


The great work of promoting his | 


And he that contemptue | 


some | 


Socrates, in the hearts of every sueceeding 
generation, The remembrance of his name 
has given a charm to his prineiples, and the 
etlicaey of his example added strength to 
Virtue. If, then, we judge of the sentence 
Which doomed him to drink hemlock, by the 
test of utility, how ean we avoid pronoune- 
ing it virtuous?) Why do we not praise the 
Athenian populace for the inealeulable good 


Which they have been the agents in effecting ? | 


We hold up the action of Brutus, “who | 


we have already noticed, though undoubted- 
ly productive of incalculable benefit te man- 
kind, derive their obligation, not trom their 
utility, but from their conformity to the re- 
lation of things, as intuitively perceived by 
the moral faculty. But the relations, which 
We sustain to our fellow men are more com- 


| prehensive, more obvious, more universal in | 


their application, than any others which we 
sustain. We are born into the world to be 
at once dependent on others, We are pla- 


ceive them. The fourth and last direction | Some men say that ‘wealth is power,” 
I shall give, is what was hinted already, fre- | and some that “knowledge is power,” and 
quent practising in reading, speaking and re- | others that ‘authority is power;” but there 
peating before one sensible companion at | ' 80 apothegm that | would place on high | 


least, or more where they may be had, who | above them all, when I would assert that 


should be encouraged to offer with freedom 
and eandor, such remarks and censures as 
have occurred. So much for the general 


| “truth is power.” Wealth cannot purchase 
| —talent cannot refute—knowledge cannot 
| overreach—authority cannot silence her; 
rules of rhetorical pronunciation in preach- | they all, like Felix, tremble at her presence, | 
ing. A great deal more might be profitably Fling her in the most tremendous billows of | 
offered; but where such a multiplicity of | Popular commotion; cast her into the seven- 
subjects demand our attention and a share | fold heated furnace of the tyrant’s wrath: 
of our time, a great deal on each must be | She mounts aloft in the Ark upon the sum- 





| History, complete in 2 vols.JModern ‘Traveller 8 vol 
} ay th : 7 ° 4 ’ vis 
| Family Library, 46 vols. Library of Useful Aish 
edge, complete, Williams’ France, Selections en 


| Fenelon, Miss Hamilton’s Letters, 2 vols, 5 


Pom t 
| Own Book, Mrs. Heman’s Poems, Buffon’s toad 
| History, 5 vols. Turner’s England, Young Lady! 

Own Book, Pollok’s Course of ‘Time, Couk's Ow, 
Book, Pope’s Works, complete in 1 vol. Young Man's 
Own Book, Jefferson’s Writings, 4 vols. Davenport's 
Biographical Dictionary, Rev. E. Bickersteth’s Works 
complete in I] vol. Lifeof Heber, hy his widow Buck's 
Theological Dictioaary, Life of Wesley, complete 
Works of Robert Hall, Josephus, complete in 1 yo!, 
Buck’s ‘Theological Anecdotes, Paley’s Evidences, 
| ‘Tribute to the Memory of the Pilgrims, &e, &. ‘ 


Blank Books. 


A complete assortment of Blank Books, Consisting of 
|} Ledgers, Records, Day-Bouks, Cash, Docket, Invoice 
Waste, Journals, Note Books, Manuser ipts, Memo. 
randum Books, &e. &e. 
| Bibles §& Hymn Books. 
| Scott's Bibles, in 5 vols. octave,—Quarto, Octava. 
Duodecimo, 18 mo. and Diamond Bibles ;—Watts’ 
Springer’a, Methodist, Christian, Parlor, and Select 
| Hymns; Duodeciino and 18 mo. ‘Testaments; Testa. 
ments, (guilt;) Polyglot Bibles, (guilt,) &c. &e. 
Music. 
svidgewater Collection, ‘Vwenty. first Edition; Hane 
del & Haydn Collection; Village Harmony; Lyra Sa- 
| cra; Jnvenile Lyre; Choral Harmony; Choir, or Uionn 
| Collection ; Instrumental Director ; and a variety of 
) Piano Porte Music, &e. &e. 
Stationary. 
A complete assortinent of Stationary and Paney Ar- 
| ticles, consisting in part of Quills, Ink, Wafers, Pen- 
| knives, Pencils. lokstands, Silver and Steel Pen, 
| Sealing Wax, Letter Paper, Paints, Guoter’s Seales, 
| Scissors, Razors, Indelible Ink, Blank Cards, Card 
| Cases, Pocket Maps, Ever Pointed Pencils, Combs, 
| Brushes, Emerson’s Superior Razor Strap, Guilt and 
| Coloured Paper, Ink Powders, Slates, &e. Pot, For lis 
| cap and Letter Paper by the Ream, at the mil prices. 
Room Papers. 
A very complete assortinent of Room Paper, from 
16 cents to 1 dollar per Koll. 


Reok Binding. 

W. P. will execute Book Binding in all ita various 
| branrhes at short notice and in good style. BLANK 
| BOOKS ruled and bound to Pattern. 
| Gardiner, Jan. 24, 1833. 
| Eve Water. 
| FEXMIE most celebrated and approved EYE WATER 

may be had at the Store of the subscriber. Thore 
afflicted with sore eyes will please to call, 


BENJ. JOHNSON. 








Gardiner, Jan. 24, 


! 
NOTICE. 
HE Stockholders of Gardiner Cotton and Woollen 
Manufacturing Company are hereby notified to 
meet at the office of their ‘Treasurer, Daniel Nutting, 
on ‘Tuesday the 5th day of February, 18338, at two vl 
the clock P.M. to transact the following business. 

1 ‘To choose a Moderator. 

2. To see if they will confirm the doinge of the 
eight of January inst. 

3. ‘To :ee if the Stockholders wil! make an asresr 
ment on their Shares, for the purpose of payims of 
| their former debts; and if so, when and bow it shull 
be paid. Fer order of the Directors, 

DANIEL NUTVING, Clerk. 

Gardiner, January 8, 1833. 


REMOVAL. 

HE subscriber bas recently taken a store in No.8, 

Central Row, Gardiner, opposite his old stand, 
where he offers for sale a good assortment 0 


English and West India Goods— Glass, 
Crockery and Hollow Ware. 


Also Boots and Shoes. 
100 casks ‘Thomaston LIME. 
All which he will sell as low for cash or approvec 
as can be purchased in the place. ’ . 
GOING HATHORY. 
Gardiner, Jan. 17, 1833. 4 . 


MONEY LOST. 
OST between the house of Mr. Henry Lane 
4 and Mrs. Mary Tilton’s shop, a red Satin work 
BAG, containing eighteen American half dollars. ‘ 
Whoever has found the same and will return 10 10 
subscriber shall be handsomely rewarded. 
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4 
. slew his best lover for the good of Rome,” | ced from the first in society. We are hem- 
H as commendable and noble. Yet the death | med in, and pressed around, by all those re- 
j of Julius Cesar has been of far less use to Sponsible and delightful relations, which 

his country and to the world, than’the death | give life its brightest charms, and make the 


of Socrates. If utility is the criterion of | discharge of our duty no less beautiful than 
) r ag . . . . ur e ® 
. Right and Wrong, how do we account for it is binding. ‘They are the element in 
’ } . . ° ‘ “ . ° ¢ 
the different feelings with which we contem- | Which we live and move and have our be- 


poate the instances that have been mention- | ing. ‘They surround us in their comprehen- 


wl? y : ° . . . . 
ed We might multiply examples of this | sive grasp as closely as the all-empracing 
hy kind to an unlimited extent. The blood of | &tmosphere. From these relations, a new 


the martyrs has in every age been the seed | order of duties is derived. A conformity to 


left to your own application and diligence. 


A DROP. 

Tam but a drop, what can Ido?” And 
so that person, under this plea, did nothing, 
in a plain case of duty. 

I saw the earth’s verdure withered under | 
a scorching sun, It seemed imploring of the 








these relations, as dictated by the moral tac- 
ulty, includes a wide circle of dispositions 
and actions, But they may all be summed 
up in this general rule, abstain from injury 
have been the means of the promotion of | ®9d do good. Here, then, the element of 
: i truth, and the progress of righteousness. | utility comes in. We infer, from our rela- 

‘ ° . * * * | tions with our fellow men, that it is our du- 


| , | : 
Another instance to illustrate our views, | ty to be as useful to them as we can,—but 


of the church; and if the character of ac- 
tions is determined by their utility, we must 
nF approve of those which have erected the | 
4 seatlold and kindled the fires; since these 


heavens a refreshing shower. A drop repli- 
ed “Tam but a drop, what can I accomplish 
toward watering the earth?” And every 
other drop, with equal reason, made the 
same reply; so the thirsty land received no 
shower. 

The dew, each particle for itself, made the 
same plea, and refused its blessing on the 
morning vegetation, 





may be found in the ease of the assassin, as | With the limitation before laid down, that 

j aw ted by Dr. Paley for a different purpose, | We never sacrifice to utility any higher obli- 
pose that au old man of a worthless gation. Utility is itself'an obligation, when- 

cna — ris in possession of a large fortune, ever itis in conformity to all the relations 

1 ‘ahh hf ean attain by putting him to death, | Which we sustain to God, to ourselves, and 


ploy for 


poy Zor my own benefit and that of | to our fellow men: and_ this conformity is 
y il. Why should not [knock the rich | pointed out by our moral faculty in the 


yukon in the head, and do good with the same manner as conformity to truth is point- 
money, of which he makes no use? The | ed out, by our intellectual faculties; but, 
; action, by the very terms of the statement, | Whenever utility comes in competition with 
will be a beneficial one, My intentions in | @"y prior obligation, when it calls upon us 


committing it, are with a single view to the | to Violate any duty snperior to itself, its own 


A ray of light rebelled. ‘Tam but a ray 
—my service is not needed in illuminating | 
the world.” Every other ray caught the | 
same spirit. Each refused its office, and at | 
mid-day there was darkness. 
A rivulet, weary of paying tribute to a | 
neighboring river, left its accustomed chan- 
nel to sport among the pleasant meadows, 
ad, am but a drop,” was the vindication, 
Each sister rivulet followed this example, 
‘Sand all the rivers were dried up.” 





benefit it will produce. obligation ceases, and our conduct is to be 
terion, the old miser must There is no | determined by a reference to the unchang- 
other way. But, says Dr. Paley, the action | ing principles, in which the intuitive per- 
is unlawful, because a general rule to sanc- | ceptions of the moral faculty aretembodied 
tion such actions would be injurious. Be it | Thus to resort to our former example, 


If utility is the eri- 
die, 


So reasoned a Sabbath school teacher:— 
others did the same; and that day that Sab- 
bath school received its death-wound. 

By these ponderings, I was led to contem- 
plate an important and most obvious fact, in 





#0. But in this instance, what have I to do | though it might be useful to deprive the 


—_—— ee 





respect to the government of God, viz. that 


amet seas 
ER a aes ee a 


DRO | 


| man that bright and indestructible principle 


KEZIAH Gray. 

ee ome 
REMOVAL. 

AMUEL CROWELL has removed 1° 


in Clay’s Buildings over Franklin Banks ws in 


mit of the Deluge; she walks with the Son 
of God untouched through the conflagration. 
She is the ministering spirit who sheds on 


Gardiner, Jan. 14, 1833. 





rooms 
re he 





of life, light and glory, which is given by 


his Mighty Author to animate, to illumine, | intends cazrying on the TAILORING BUSIN the 
and inspire the mortal soul, and which, like | all its branches ; and hopes by puncian nity vris as 
himself, ‘tis the same yesterday, today and , strictest personal atiention to business to met 
forever.” When we: | | obtain a liberal share of patronage. 
. alth and el : oe P on 
talent and | “NB. CUTTING done at short notice, #4 


knowledge and authority; when earth and | 
heaven itself, shall rise, like the angel of 
Manoah’s sacrifice, upon the flame of na- 
ture’s funeral pyre, and ascend to her source, | 
her heaven and her home—the bosom of the 
holy and eternal God. 

—f>— 


To cure Dram-drinking. Dr. 
mentions a person who usually drauk 12 
drams a day, but, being convinced of his &p- | composers—harmonized and arranged expresely 
proaching misery, took the resolution to | work. By LoweLt Mason, Editor of the | 
wean himself fromihis poison. He always | and Hayda Collection of Church Music. 
drauk out of one glass into which he daily Gardiner, Dec. 12, 1882. 


let falla drop of sealing wax. By this | -. 
means he had 12 drops less of spirit every | «WE U* WE CHIVE SHOP: 
| Fy OCLMEE & ROBaIRS respectfully give PO" 


senenuabbe terms. 
Gardiner, Nov. 1, 1882. 
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NEW COLLECTION OF MUSIC 
UST published and for sale by WM. Pa eth 
oF The CHOIR, or Uston Corteerion of Sie, 
Music, consisting of a great variety of Pealm and juding 
tunes, Anthems, &c. Original and Selected aya 

many beautiful subjects from the works ° hol, 
Lettsom } Mozart, Cherubini, Nauman, Marcello, ont 
| Himmel, Winter, Weber, Rossini and other eon the 








day till at length his glass being filled with n the * 


wax his habit was cured,—Mirror. to the public, that they have tke nt dott 
. ‘ formerly occupied by Carvin Wise, a hinds 
Th ‘ | ae above the factory; where they manufacture a 
he goodness of God is indisputably equal | machinery at short notice. ; -m to theit 
to his wisdom or power. Wisdom without | They feel confident that by strict attention sci 


business, they can give complete satisfaction 
employers. r earl 
Screws of cast or wrought Iron, pattere® i 
ings—Presses of any description, and pas 7 
any kind constracted ina thorough and wer 
manner, and on the most reasonable terms. 


goodness is cunning; power without good- 
ness is despotism. God is almighty and 
all-wise, and therefore infinitely good.— 
He made all his works in wisdom, and kis 
tender mercies are over them all. 
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